Art.  I.  ■  The  Htjiory  of  Devonfhire*  In  Three  Folumes.  h 
the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele^  of  Pohvbele^  in  Cornwall^  and  late 
of  Chriji  Churchy  Oxford.  Fol.  II.  4to.  2I.  2S.  Gadell, 
London,  1793.  ^ 

\ 

'T'HE  Hlftory  of  Deyonfhire  has  been  long  the  objeft  of  pub- 
lie  expeSation^  and*  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wifli  that* Mr.  Polwhele  was  induced  to  bring  forward 
theyprefent  volume,  before  the  other  parts  of  the  workj  by  far  the 
moft  interefting  and  entertaining,  were  ready  for  the  prefs. 

The  firft  part,  however,  confifting;  of  the  natural  hiftbry,  and 
antiquities and  civil  hiftory  of  Devon,,  and  being  entirely 
diftinS  from  the  reft  (which  is  chorographical  and  genealogical), 
thete'feems  to  be  no  impropriety  in  this  itiod^bf  publication.  ^ 
Yet  the  author,  confeious  of  the  little  entertainment  to  be 
derived  from  minute  deferiptions  of  pariflies  and  pedigrees,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  publiflied  the  volume  before  us  vvith  very  great  re- 
luftancc.  He  does  not  a6l  from  conviiftionj  yielding  to  the 
remonftrances  of  thofe  whofe  curiofity,  after  all,  he  fears  will 
not  be  gratified* 


.  *  Of  the  antiquities  Mr.  Polwhele  has  given  us  a  foretafte  in  his 
‘Historical  Views  or  Devonshi re.*  Thefe  ‘  Views*  are 
chiefly  to  be  commended  for  their  And  (we  ought  to  have 

obfcfved,  that)  in  his  inveftigation  of  many  points  of  cqnfequence, 
Mr.  Polwhele  was  indebted  to  Sir  George  Younge  and  Colonel  Simcoe, 
who  are  well  known  as  lovers  of  antiquities..  But  Mr.  Polwhele’s  fyf- 
tern  is  founded  on  his  own  previous  refearches  ;  and  he  fee  ms  to  main-* 
Uin  his  pofitions  from  a  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  them. 
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But  we  fee  no  ground  for  apprehenfion.  Every  literary  mart 
muft  know,  that  a  delineation  of  parochial  boundaries,  and  an 
account  of  family  defcents,  are  as  ncceflary  to  a  county  hiftory, 
as  refcarches  into  antiquities,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  colleftions, 
difquifitions  on  the  ftate  of  manufadurc,  or  diiTertations  on  cuf« 
toms  or  manners. 

That  the  prcfcnt  volume  fliould,  from  the  quality  of  its  ma. 
terialf,  be  comparatively  dry,  was  furcly  to  be  expefled :  but, 
on  almoft  every  topic  that  will  be  confidered  at  large  in  the  firft 
volume,  we  (hall  find  many  particulars  interfperfed  through 
thefe  pages,  ta  relieve  the  tedioufnefs  of  genealogical  dedudlion. 

*  With  a  few  excerpts  of  this  fort  we  fliall  conclude  the  prefent 
article.  We  (hall,  firft,  extraft  fome  anecdotes  that  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Eccleftajiical  Hi/iory*  ^  In  the  weftern  wall  (of 

*  Exeter  cathedral)  adjoining  the  great  gate,  is  a  chapel  erefted 
‘  by  Bifhop  Grandifon,  who  died  in  1369.  Here  he  was  in- 
^  terred  in  a  tomb  of  lead;  which  tomb  (we  are  told)  was 

*  broken  open  and  ranfacked  by  the  myrmidons  of  Oliver  Crom- 

*  well,  the  coffin  taken  up,  and  his  remains  fcattcred  and  loft/ 
^  This  is  the  common  idea :  but  it  is  f-iid  that  Cromweirs  peo- 

*  pie  did  not  remove  Biftiop  Grandifon’s  tombftone,  extending 

*  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chapel  from  eaft  to  weft ;  nor  confe- 

*  quently  take  up  the  lead  coffin/  p.  3. - ‘  Browne  Willis, 

*  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Milles  (among  the  Dean’s  MSS.  in  Mr. 

*  Polwhelc’s  pofleffion),  remarks,  that  among  all  the  churches 

*  in  Exeter,  there  is  only  a  peal  of  fix  bells  in  St.  Mary  the 
^  Great,  and  at  St.  Sidwell’s ;  and  of  five  in  St.  Petrock’s :  the 

*  reft  have  no  peals.  I  fliall  be  very  glad  to  hear  (continues 
^  Browne  Willis)  that  you  have  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  carry- 

*  ing  on  your  church  notes  in  Devon.  I  have  lately  been 

*  making  fome  additions  to  my  parliamentary  borough  collec- 
^  tions ;  and  among  other  things,  have  been  trying  to  get  an 

*  account  of  the  number  of  bells  in  all  the  borough  churchei^ 
p.  27.  We  niake  this  extraft  to  fliew  the  ridiculous  trifling  of 
this  famous  antiquary — learned  it  cannot  be  termed  with  any 
propriety.  "Tht  cui  bono  of  fuch  fteeple- hunting,  ap  Englifli- 
man  (we  mean  a  good  old  Englifliman!)  might  find  it  difficult 
to  determine’:  and  we  are  well  allured  that  Browne  Willis  never 
dreamt  of  a  fans  culotte!' — — *  In  an  old  book  of  Mr*  Hopkins, 

*  minifter  of  Sandford,  1651,  there  is  the  following  memo- 

*  randum:  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft  a 

*  very  great  difpute  arofe .  between  two  men  during  fervice  in 
‘  the  chapel  of  Sandford  St.  Swithin ;  infomuch  that  one  mur- 
‘  dered  the  other :  upon  which  the  church  was  locked  up,  and 

*  there  was  no  fervice  for  many  years ;  and  brambles  and  ivy 

*  grew- in  at  the  windows  and  hung  on  the  feats  *of  the  chapel. 

•  i  But, 
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t  But,  In  the  fecond  and  third  year  of  King  Stephen,  a  petition 
«  was*  made  to  him,  fetting  forth  the  faid  fadl — whereupon  the 

*  king  ordered  a  perfon  to  perform  divine  fervice,^  p.  40. 
The  faid  fa£i^  we  think,  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  unorganifed 
ftate  of  the ,  church  government  at  this  period. — ‘  Part  of  the 
^  parifli  of  Exminfter  lies  quite  afunder  from  it,  and  at  a  eon* 

<  ilderabile  diiflance.  It  is  fituated  under  Haldon  Hill,  about 
‘  a  mile  from  Sir  Robert  Palk^s  houfe,  and  formerly  belonged 

<  to  the  pari(h  of  A^ton.  Tradition  fays,  that,  during  the 

*  time  of  a  great  plague,  the  minifter  of  Afhton  refufing  to 
‘  bury  the  dead,  the  vicar  of  Exminfter  fupplied  his  place  \ 

<  and* hence  acquired  fufficient  intereft  to  get  this  land  annexed 

‘  to  the  parifli  of  Exminfter,*  p.  io5. - The  redtor  of 

*  Haccombe  (pne  of  the  fmalleft  parlfties  in  Devonfhire)  is  faid 
‘  to  be  archprieft,  a  kind  of  chorepifcopus,  and  may  claim  the 
^  privilege  of  wearing  lawn  fleeves,  and  fitting  next  the  bifhopj 
‘  and  his  church  is  fubjedl  only  to  the  vifitation  of  the  Arch- 
‘  bi(hop*of  Canterbury.  But  at  prefent  (Mr.  Polwhele  ob- 
‘  ferves)  thefe  high  privileges  feem  to  be  loft,*  p.  I4i.~  ■ 

*  Stdke-Canon  was  given  to  the  church  at  Exeter  by  Canute 

*  the  Dane,  to  make  expiation  (probably)  for  the  rav^ages  of  his 
‘  father  Swain,  in  that  city  and  its  cathedral.  This  gift  was 
^  fairly  reprefented  m  a  window  in  the  parifh  church,  and  not 
‘  long  ago  was'vifible— a  king  with  a  triple  crown,  with. this 

infcription;  Canutus  rex  donavit  hoc  manerium  ecclef.  Exon.* 
p.  189.';— In  the  defcription  of  the  ruins  of  Dowrich,  once 
ttie  manfion  of  the  Dowrich  family,  we  meet  with  a  curious 
anecdote  that' well  illuftrates  the  tyranny  of  the  old  feudal  go^ 
vernmnt.  ‘  This  Barton  was  the  inheritance,  of -Thomas 
‘  Dowrich,  the  fon  of  AValte'r,  by  the  fitter  of  Lord  Carevy  of 
‘  Totnes.  To  enter  the  dwelling,  now  a  farm-houfe,  we  pafs 
‘  through  a  building  called  the  prifon ;  which,  indeed,  has  all 
‘  the  appearance  of  one.  IVadition  fays,  that  it  was  fuch  j^for 
‘  it  is  reported  that  the  Dowrich  family  had  great  power,  and 
‘  that  this  was  adlually  a  place  of  confinement  for  fuch  offender^ 

I  *  as  were  amenable  to  their  jurifdidlion.  At  the  foot  of  'the 
‘  hill,  which  we  afcend  to  the  houfe,  is  a  fmall  brook,  with  a 
‘  bridge  over  it:  and  it  is  "faid,  that  whatever  criminal  pafled 
‘  that  bridge  in  his  way  from  Dowrich  Houfe  to*  the  ^county 
‘  gaol,  was  fure  to  be  hanged,*  p.  38.— In  p.  139  we  haye'ari 
anecdote  which  marks  a  bold  romantic  fpirit  that,  we  fear,  is 
well  nigh  cxhaufted  in  the  bofoms  of  EngUlhmen.  ^  From 
‘  Haccombe- Houfe,  through  a  green  court,  under  a  canopy  of 

*  laurel,  we  walk  to  the  church ;  againft  the  door  of  which 
‘  were  fattened  the  (hoes  of  a  horfe,  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
‘  Carews,  who  wpn  a  wager  of  a  manor  of  land  in  confequenee 
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^  of  his  fwimming  his  horfe  a  vaft  way  into  the  fea  and  back 

*  again.  Two  of  thcfe  (hoes  arc  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  Thus  Prince. 
^  ''rhe  laurel-walk  was  deftroyed  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
^  horfc-lhoes,  however  (except  a  very  trifling  mutilation),  yet 

*  remain  clofe  fixtures/ — That  we  may  not  be  mifunderftood, 
let  us  recur  to  the  adventure  for  a  moment,  fimply  applauding 
the  fpirit  in  which  it  originated — that  enthufiaftic  ardour,  that 
foul  of  enterprife,  which,  to  preferve  their  manzrs  of  landy  might 
prompt  Britons  even  to  fwim  their  horfes  againfl:  an  invading 
enemy — might  hurry  them,  in  (hort,  into  the  wildeft  extrava* 
gancies,  rather  than  fufFer  defpondency  to  prevail,  amidft  the 
menaces  of  thofe  who  defy  all  laws,  diyine  and  human, — But  we 
are  wandering  from  the  point.  Indeed,  we  have  extended  this 
article  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  fince  it  is  meant  only  as  an 
introdudlion  to  our  review  of  the  Hiftory  of  Devonfliire.  Hi¬ 
therto  we  have  looked  at  the  outworks  only,  in  a  curfory  man¬ 
ner;  at  our  next  adventure  we  mean  to  .examine  the  fortrefs 
itfelf-r-in  other  words,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
obje£ts  of  confideration  in  the  volume  before  us.  ’  / 

I 
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Art.  II.  Letters  during  the  Courfe  of  a  Tour  through  German)^ 
Switzerland^  and  Italy^  in  the  Tears  1791  and  1792;  with 
Reflexions  on  the  Alanners^  Literature^  and  Religion^  of  thofi 
Countries,  By  Robert  Gray,^  M,  A,  Vicar  of  Farringdony 
Berks,  pp.  468.  8vo.  Rivingtons.  London,  1794, 

HOUGH  thefe  letters  were  not  written  from  the  places 
whence  they- are  dated,  the  fubftance  of  them,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  author,  as  far  as  refpedts  local  defeription  and 
living  manners,  vvas  compofed  at  the  time,  and  on  the  fpots,  to 
which  they  relate.  The  impreflions  of  the  moment  were  taken 
down,  and  they  have  fince  been  correded  and  improved  to  meet 
the  public  eye.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  his  deferiptions  and 
remarks  might, -perhaps,  intereft:  attention  at  a  time  in  whi^h 
an  intercourf:  with  the  continent,  for  excurfions  of  pleafurc,  is 
almoft  cut  off ;  when  fome  of  the  feenes  which  the  author  vi- 
fited,  arc  vifited  by  recent  devaftation,  or  clouded  by  the  terrors 
of  approaching  ftorms;  when  he  who  forfakes  England  mull 
marl^  wherever  he  may  travel,  the  track  of  armies,  and  behold 
,  fufpicion'and  diftruft,  and  the  influence  of  evil  principles  in  fo- 
cietics,  where  confidence  and  cheerfuinefs  form€/*ly  prevai  led. 
The  countries  fpoken  of  in  thefe  pages  have,  it  is  true,  been 
‘  '  ■  repeatedly 
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repeatedly  deferibed  5  .but  no  one  can  fuppofc  that  they  have 
been  fully  difplayed.  The  beauty  of  their  appearance  may  ftill 
be  exhibited  in  frefh  colours,  and  in  new  points  of  view.  The 
charadler  of  their  literature  and  religion  has  been  (lightly  touched 
by  travellers ;  and  their  general  manners  afford  ample  fubjedt 
for  unhacknied  illuftration. — That  the  author  has  judiciouHv 
availed  himfelf  of  tjie  opportunities  which  he  pofTeffed  to  give 
full  information  upon*  the  fubjefts  on  which  he  treats,  is  not 
pretended.  He  did  not  collrdl  materials  with  any  fuch  deter¬ 
minate  views  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  tour  only  noted  down 
thofe  , particulars  which  appeared  moft  interefting  to  him,  and 
which,  he  now  flatters  himfelf,  may  furnifti  fubjedf  for  the 
amufement  of  a  few  leifure  hours. — He  has  been  careful  that 
they  who  travel  with  him  (hould  find  him  at  leaft  harmlefs ; 
piclcing  lip  no  (craps  of  infidelity,  collefting  no  trafh  of  foreign 
politics.  If  he  advert  to  the  light  and  empty  notions  which 
bubbled  up  in  the  focieties  which  he  faw,  it  is  only  to  point  out 
their  frivolous  and  tranfient  nature.  If,  in  recurring  to  cheer¬ 
ful  days,  and  to  feenes  vifited  in  the  fociety  of  friends  whom  he^ 
valued,  he  revive  fenfations  more  enlivening  than  thofe  which 
heatprefent  enjoys,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  fometimes  to 
dilate  on  trivial  events,^  and  to  linger  in  minute  detail  on  local 
circumftances. — Buildings,  ftatues,  and  piffures,  he  has  treated 
of  only  as  objects  to  which  his  attention  was  neceflTarily  led, 
without  attempting  to  oeferibe  what  has  been  fo  often  repre- 
fented,  and  only  with  a  view  to  the  illuftration  of  the  arts,  and 
of  the  appearance  of  the  towns  which  were  vifited  in  the  tour. 
Diftances  and  the  ftages  of  progrefs  are  commonly  fpecified  as 
ufeful,  not  only  to  inform  the  traveller,  but  to  aflift  the  general 
reader  in  his  ideas  of  the  relative  pofition  .oL places ;  and  fuch 
ipecification,  if  it  appear  minute,  occupies  but  little  fpace. 
Thefe,  with  f>me  other  notices,  we  find  in  a  preface. 

Our  traveller  feis  out  on  the  Dover  road,  which,  he  obferves, 
is  always  interefting,  as  exciting  a  great  variety  of  fenfations  in 
thofe  w'ho  are  foTaking,  and  thofe  who  arc  returning  to  their 
country ;  and  from  Dover  is  conveyed,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours,  to  Boulogne,  from  whence  he  fets  out  immed  ately  to 
St.  Omer’s,  a  town  which  ftill  retains  a  gloomy  appearance, 
though  the  mifts  of  Jefuitifm  are  difperfed.  It  is  not  true  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  educated  here.  From  St.  Omer’s  (with  his 
comp;mion  or  companions,  for  he  fpeaks  in  the  plural  number) 
they  proceeded  by  CafTel  to  Lifle,  through  rich  land,  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  covered  with  full  crops  of  vari<.>us  vegetation,  by 
Ghent  to  BruflTels,  where,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  he  is 
ftruck  with  an  original  piiSlure  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
rcQuiids  him  of  her  picture  poetically  drawn  by'  Buch?inan ; 
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*  Afpice  quantus  faonos  frontis  quas  gratia  hlandis 
^  Inter fufa  genis,  (^uam  mitis  flamma  decoris 

*  Fulguret  ex  oculis^  quam  confpirarit  amico 
'  Faedera  cnm  tenera  gravitas  matura  juventa, 
f  Lenis  et  augulla  cum  majeilate  venuRas/ 

Thus  tranflated: 

1  ■ 

What  noble  beauties  on  her  forehead  play. 

What  mingled  grace  her  lovely  cheeks  difplay. 

What  gentle  glances  lighten  in  her  eyes. 

What  charms  to  youth  her  matron  mind  fupplies  ! 

With  awful  majefty  fee  beauty  Ihine 
In  temper’d  rays,  in  union  fofc  combine. 

t 

From  Bruffels  our  travellers  pafs  to  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
DuiTeldorf,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  from  whence  they  made  an 
excurfion  of  a  few  days  to  Hefle-Caflel.  *  The  territory  of 
^  tbu  Prince  of  Hefle-Caflel  is  fomcwhat  deficient  in  fertility. 

‘  The  general  wealth  of  the  people  does  not  correfpond  with 
^  the  opulence  of  the  fovereign,  wbofc  revenues  ^exceed 
^  200,000/.  independently  of  the  produce  of  his  po^eflions  in 
^  Hanau,  and  his  penfion  from  England,  which  is  faid  to  have 
f  occafioned  the  draining  of  the  country  of  its  ableft  men:  fo 

*  that  a  fmall  principality  in  Germany  fufFers -from  the  Ame- 

*  ripan  war.  The  ^late,  however,  of  .the  German  peafantsis 
f  belter  than  it  wa^  for  the  princes  have  relaxed  feme  of  their 
^  more  oppreffive  feud^ ,  claims,  as  particularly  that  by  which 

*  the  lord  obtained  three  or  four  days  of  gratuitous  labour  in 
f  each  week :  more  indulgence  has  likewife  been  (hewn  as  to 

the  Droits  de  la  Chafle,  both  with  refpe<9:  to  permiffion  and 
pardon.^ — From  Frankfort  they  went  to  Mayence,  or  Mentz, 
finely  fituated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Maine  and  Rhine. 
^  The  archbifhopric  of  Mayence,  comprehending  the  arch- 
^  bilhppric  of  Sprengal,  and  eleven  of  the  moft  confiderable 
^  bifhoprics  in  Germany,  is  the  richeft  fee  in  Europe,  next  to 
‘  the  papacy,  producing  a  revenue  of  150,000/.  a  year.  The 
,  ^  Eleftors  of  Mayence  retain  fome  veftiges  of  their  ancient 
‘  power.  In  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  the  empercr 
^  paid  allegiance  to  them ;  arid  they  influenced  the  eledtion  of 
^  the  emperor.  They  are  now  greatly  dependent  on  the  ernpo- 
‘  ror;  but,  as  fpcakers  of  the  Elcdoral  College*,  have  ap- 

*  pointments  of  diets  under  him,  and  have  a  privilege  to  order 


wi 


♦  This  extenfion  of  a  loc^  ffrm,  known  only  in  England,  is  not 
warrantable  by  any  law  or  a)ptak>gy  pf  l^guage^  tlie^proper  term  i( 
Prbsidbmt*  ^ 
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t  a  rc-cxamination  of  the  proceedings  oS  the  imperial  courts. 

<  Thefe  ancient  rights  are  now,  however,  much  difputed  :  even 

<  the  appeals  from  confiftorie's,  or  fufffagans  to  him  as  vicar- 

<  general,  are  ufually  decided  by  a  reference  to  Rome/ - — 

Leaving  Mayence  they  drove  by  Oppenheim  to  Worms,  by  the 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  which  fpreads  itfelf  between  banks  fringed 
with  verdure  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  purfue  their  route 
by  Manheim,  Baftade,  Bune,  Freiburg,  Bafle,  Arlelheim,  and 
SchafF-haufen,  the  capital  of  the  fmallcft  canton  in  Switzerland, 
and  ‘  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  republican  equality.  The 

firft  objei^,  after  our  arrival  at  SchafF-haufen,  was  to  fee  the 
fall  of  the  Rhine.  '  Deferiptions  of  fuch  fccncs  are  always 
faint:  fomething,  however,  maybe  attempted.  The  whole 
river,  after  jimpling  and  foaming  over  feveral  fcattered 
breakers,  runs  by  different  channels  againft  fome  beautiful 
rocks,  which  rife  feveral  feet  from  the  water,  covered  with 
(hfubby  wood  :  beat  back  from  thefe  it  rufhes  round,  and, ‘by 
three  grand  openings,  precipitates  its  fad,  in  accumulated 
mafles,  for  fifty  or  fixty  feet  perpendicular,  raging  and  foam* 
ing  with  wonderful  violence,  and  throwing  up  a  thick  duft 
and  fhqwer  of  fpray/— Leaving  SchafF-haufen  they  went 
to  Conftance,  and  from*  thence  to  §t,  Galb,  where  they  met 
with  a  very  indifFer^t  inn,  and  were  obliged  to  live,  upon  re¬ 
publican  principles,  in  the  fame  room  with  our  fervants.  ^  At 
‘  the  Benedictine  convent,  where  the  abbot  (eleCled  by  a  chapter 
*  of  feyenty-two  BenediCtines)  refides,  there  is  a  noble  library, 
‘very  rich  in  mahuferipts;  among  which  I  was  (hewn  part 
‘  of  a  manufeript  of  Virgil,  faid  to  be  written  in  the  fourth 
‘  century.*  “  ” '  ‘ 

Having  made  a  tour  through  the  lefler  cantons,  the  travellers 
come  to  Berne,  which^ppeared  to  them,  what  it  is. ufually  re- 
,  prefen  ted,  a  very  handfome  town ;  and  into  wljich  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  a  rich  ariftocracy  has  introduced  more  of  the  French 
manners  than  prevails  in  the.  other  parts  of  Switzerland  that 
they  had  feen.  They  proceeded  by  tfie  way  of  Friburg,  Vevay, 
Martigny,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and  Laufanne. 

‘  Geneva  is  the  chief  feat  of  Calvinifm:  we  wifhed  to  fee  it 
^  in  its  ftrongeft  reprefentation ;  and  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
‘  being  one  of  the  four  great  fetes  we  went  to  fome  of  the 
‘  churches,  which  were  much  crowded.  We  beheld  in  them 
^  fome  ftrong  traits  of  the  Calviniftical  coarfenefs  in  the  feeming 
‘  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  place  of  worlhip,  and  in 


•  What  feafts  are  there  in  the  Calviniftical  religion  ?  There  are 
facraments,  viz.  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper — but  ne  fetes,  or 
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*  their  inattention  to  the  miniftcr. — The  higher  women  at 

*  Geneva  have  much  improved  in  the  elegance  of  their  man- 

*  ncrs  by  aflbciating  with  foreigners*  They  deteft,  however, 

*  the  French,  and  will,  I  hope,  elcape  the  corruption  of  which 

*  the  women  of  that  nation  are  accufed/ — From  Geneva,  as 
well  as  the  other  towns  where  they  refted  for  feyeral  days,  they 
made  feyeral  excurfions  in  the  neighbourhood.  I'hey  left  Ge- 
neva,  and  proceeded  to  Chamberry,  a  town  which  feems  hewn 
out  of  the  quarry  of  furrounding  mountains.  Having  procured 
a  bulletin  her^e,  they  deviated  from  their  road,  and  vifittd  the 
famous  monaftery  of  the  Grande  Chartreufc,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
which  there  is  now  a  fmall  party  of  fcldiers  lodged,  in  order  to 
preferve  it  from  popular  injuries.  5  We  were  ferved  with  fifli 

*  and  eggs.  The  difplay  of  hofpitality  is  necclTarily  cr  cautioufly 
^  diminifbed.  We  were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  Grand 

*  Prieur,  with  whom  we  conveifcd.  It  is  difficult  for  injured 
perfons  to  be  filent.  He  and  his  friends  fpoke  with  much  ani- 

*  mation  on  French  politics.* — ‘  The  dependents  of  the  Char- 
‘  treufe  were  very  happily  circumftanced.  The  tenants^  of  ec- 
^  clefiaftical  bodies  are,  in  general,  mildly  treated  j  they  are 

*  not  opprefled  on  the  fuggeftions  of  private  avarice,  or  on  the 
5  preflure  of  temporary  diftrefs,  which  extravagance  often  ge- 

nerates. — The  Carthufian,  fays  Voltaire,  was  the  only  an- 
^  cient  order  that  never  wanted  reform,  and  knew  no  fovereigr.j 

*  but  by  the  prayers  in  which  they  inferted  their  names.  "1  he 
5  fovereign  majefty  of  the  people  has  taught  them  to  know  and 
5  feel  an  arbitrary  power  far  beyond  that  of  any  former  tyranny. 
^  Mbft  of  the  members  arc  now  difperfed,  and  the  reft  will  foori 

*  fall  away.  The  building  itfelf,  with  many  other  religious 
5  edifices,  will  foon  collapfe  into  ruin :  and,  in  a  few  years,  the 
^  traveller  will  look  up  to  thefe  venerable  monuments  with  fome 


i  / 


1 


regret,  with  fome  refledlions  on  the  ftrikinc:  charafters  of  re- 
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5  ligion  not  quite  obfeured  by  fuperftition.  The  admirers  of 
5  picfturefque  feenes,  who  will  foon  lofe  the  yeftiges  of  the 
5  feudal  times,  and  have  no  towers  or  caftles  to  contemplate, 
‘  may  ftroll  through  cloifters,  and  amufe  himf^lf  in  fpeculations 
*  on 


5  conv 


the  tranfitory  nature  of  all  fubluriary  concerns,  in  decayed 
ivents,  and  crumbling  monafteries.*— By  different  ftages, 


fpccificd  and  deferibed,  they  arrived  at  Turin,  and  from  thence 
pafted  on  to  Genoa,  in  fome  refpe£Is  the  worft  governed 
ftate  in  Europe;  where  the  laws  are  defedive,  and,  fuch  as 
they  are,  fcldom  put  in  force.  From  Genoa  they  proceeded, 
by  ravia,  once  the  feat  of  the  kings  of  Lombarcly,  to  Milan,  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  where  tjie  latter 
Roman  emperors  fettled  in  order  to  be  at  hand  tq  defend  Italy 
from  tranfalpine  incurfions;  and  the  capital  at  this  day,  of 
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Anftrian  Lombardy,  governed  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  i20,C00'iiihabitants.  'The 
government  is,  at  prefent,  almuft  abfolute.  The  fenate,  which 
pretended  to,  and  might  have  obtained,  fome , weight,  was 

Tupprefled  by  Jolcph  II. - Having  made  ftveral  excurfiojis 

from  Milan,  they  went  by  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna, 
to  Florence,  ‘  which  well  deferves  the  praifes  it  has  re- 

*  ceived ;  and  where  trade  and  the  fine  arts  feem  to  flourilh  in 
f  union.i — Leaving  Florence  they  vifited  Lucca,  the  metropolis 
of  a  fmall  republic,  containing  about  120,000  people,  in  a 
diftrift  of  perhaps  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  Pifa,  Leghorn, 
Rome.  ‘  It  is  vain  to  look  for  any  features  of  Pagan  or 

>  Chriftiah  Rome  feparately :  they  are  ftrangely  blended  and 
incorporated  together.  It  is  fometinies  diilicult  to  afeertain 

*  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  alrficft  impoflible 
‘  to  diferiminate  between  the  charadlers  of  ancient  and  modern 
‘  fuperftition.  Houfes  of  recent  date  exhibit  the  detached  and 
5  fculptured  fragments  ol*  Roman  buildings.  Chriftian  churches 
^  are  erecicd  on  the  foundation,  and  conftru£ted  with  the  ma- 
‘  terials  of  heathen  temples.  Could  Rome,  in  its  proud  day, 

have  forefeen  that  the  profeflfors  of  the  defpifed  religion  of 
‘  Jefus  Ihould,'in  future  ages,  thus  have  dominion  over  ihe  luins' 
of  its  pagan  magiitficence,  how  would  its  haughty  creft  have 

>  been  lowered  ?  It  is  .really  interefting  to  conlider  how  papal 
‘  Rome  has  arifen  from  the  alhes,  and  invefted  itfelf  in  the 
‘  pomp  of  the  Gentile  city  ! — T  he  temper  of  the  Romans,  ever 

afpiring,  fill!  in  many  infiances  exhibits  its  force  in  the  degc.^ 

>  nerate  race  of  the  prefent  day,  in  which  wc  may  notice  a 
‘  commanding  prefence,  an  exprcliivc  countenance,  an  impofing 
‘  air,  a  genius  and  a  vigour  which  need  but"  erTcouragement  and 
‘  dire£lion  to  break  through  the  fetters  which  refiricl  their  ex- 

>  ertionl’ — On  leaving  Rome,  January  *792,  they  drove  over 
other  parts  (»f  the  deferted  Campania,  rendered  interefting  by 
the  extenfive  ruins  of  an  aquedudl  and  other  buildings  and  came 
to  Veletri,  fuppofed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  ziugullus  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  fome  time,  the  fc-at  of  relidence  of  the  empervors.  It 
now  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants. — Having  entered  ihe“ 
Neapolitan  dominions,  they  were  ftruck  with  the  fight  of 
x)range-tr€es,  and  other  production ^  of  the  fmeft;  Italian  climates. 

I  Fundi,  which  is  the  firft  Neapolitan  town,  reminded  our  tra¬ 
veller  of  Cicero’s  account  of  its  inhabitants,  who  ft  dl  feem  to 
preferve  the  irafeibility  of  which  he  fpeaks.  I'hey  faw  one  of 
fne  pofiillions  draw  a  knife  here  in  a  difpute  with  their  courier. 
Fhis  neighbourhood  gave  birth  to  the  monfter  Tiberhjs...— The 
Inhabitants  .of  this  country  have  had  a  bad  character  from  the 
I  "  higheft 
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higheft  antiquity.  The  Lcftrigones,  or  men-eaters  of  Homer, 
lived  about  two  pofts  farther.  They  were  a  favage  race,  who 
profited  by  the  diftrtffes  of  the  unhappy  fufters  driven  on  their 
coaft.  .Cicero  was  killed  in  this  neighbourhood. — The  natural 
fertility  of  the  Neapolitan  foil  is  exuberant.  1  he  population, 
in  many  places,  is  very  great:  but  the  people  feem  tO\prefcr  dirt 
and  poverty  with  indolence,  to  wealth  with  labour. 

Naples  and  its  environs  are  not  only  fuperior  to  Rome  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  almoft  rival  them  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general  traveller,  in  point  of  local  intereft, 
and  in  antiquities,  at  leaft  as  to  their  prefent  appearance. 

The  Venetians,  to  whom  our  travellers  had  letters^  treated 
them  with  much  attention,  and  an  hofpitality  more  liberal  than 
that  of  Rome  or  Naples.  They  give  fplendid  entertainments, 
though  theii#private  tables  are  ferved  with  great  economy.— 
The  nobles  of  Venice  are,  perhaps,  more  intelligent  than  ihofc 
6f  any  other  parts  of  Italy,  being  early  called  out  to  the  exertion 
of  their  talent^  in  public  departments.  The  lower  clalTes  of  the 
people  arc,  however,  but  lilrie  inftru£fed,  even  on  the  im¬ 
portant  fubjedis.  The  clergy  being  on  the  worft  of  all  efta* 
blifhments,  that  of  eledtion,  is  neceflarily  degraded  in  its 
charadler. 

Our  travellers  left  Venice,  and  (baped  their  courfe  homeward 
by  Padua,  famous  for  its  ancient  population  and  trade,  and,  in 
modern  times,  the  feat  of  a  celebrated  uniVerCty,  diftinguifhed^o, 
by  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic. — They  purfued  their  jour-|of 
ney  homewards  by  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bcri.  At  Borghetio 
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they  quitted  the  Venetian  territories,  and  pafled  into  thofe  ofBj^ 
Tyrol;  the  firft  entrance  to  ‘  which  opened  a  rude  country  coiJjjj 

*  vered  with  heaps  of  rocks,  wilder  and  more  fantaftic  in  their 

*  form  than  tliofe  of  Savoy,  and  intermingled  with  tradts  culti- 

*  vated  and  populous.* — A  road  through  an  open  valley, 
bounded  by  bold  hills,  condudled  them  through  Befeno  ti 
Trent,  from  which  place  they  proceeded  by  Infpruck,  Reit: 
and  ‘  through  the  plains  of  Suabia  to  Aufbnrg,  where  the 

*  were  glad  to  ftay  a  day  to  refrefii  themfdves  among  th 

‘  cheerful  ways  of  men,  by  a  fight  of  the  many  curious  particu 
^  lars.  which  it  contains.*  From  Aufbnrg  they  continued  theii 
journey  by  Ulm,  fituated  on  the  Danube  at  its  confluence  wit 
the  Illcr,  and  famous  for  its  fteel  manufadlureS,  Stutgard,  t 
capital  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg’s  domiriions,  and  Heidel 
berg,  where  they  looked  at  the  old  objedf  of  attention,  thi 
great  tun,  which  begins  to  be  negledfed,  though  the  D^ — - 
Y - endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  reputation  again,  by  b 
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ftriding  it  as  well  as^any  Bacchus  of  antiquity  wiould  have  don^j 
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Manheim  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Heidelberg,  ‘  Here  we  fell 

*  into  the  road  which  we  had  pafled  laft  ycar^  and  proceeded  by 
i  Worms  to  Oppenheim.  It  was  flattering  to  our  coMntry  to 

notice,  that,  while  the  people  took  us  $tr  Frenchmen,  we 
‘  were  always  delired  to  pay  for  the  poft-horfes  before  they  fee 
‘  off;  but  when  it  was  underftood  that  we  were  EngUfhmen, 
‘  we  were  fuffered  to  proceed  in  full  confidence  that  we  (hould 
‘  pay  at  the  end  of  the  ftage/ — They  purfued  their  journey  by 
Luxembourg  and  Namur  to  Bruffels,  from  whence  they  deter* 
mined  ^  to  proceed  with  all  fpecd  to  England,  eager  to  return 

*  to  thofe  feenes  and  thofe  friends  of  which,  in  every  place,  they 
<  had  fondly  cheriftied  the  remembrance/ 


The  defign,  character,  and  tendency,  of  this  volume,  are 
very  juftly  fet  forth  in  the  preface.  T^he  account  that  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  of  the  circumftances  and  manner  in* which  his  ob- 
fervations  came  to  aflTume  their  prefent  form,  is  candid  and  fa-  . 
tisfaftory.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  he  paints  from  nature ; 
and  records  the  impreflions  made  by  natural,  and  fentiments  fug- 
gefted  by-moral  and  political,  feenes,  as  they  arife  warm  in  his 
mind ;  from  fenfation  and  ertiotion,  not  from  mere  refledlion." 
There  are  many  travellers,  and  travelling  governors,  who  are 
not  fo  candid  as  this  worthy  ecclefiaftic;  but  who  fwell  volume 

Ion  Volume  of  travels,  publiflied  one  after  another,  by  fyttems 
of  phyfic, .  experiments  in  chymiftry,  hiftories  of  ftates,  and 
commercial  calculations,  made  up  after  their  return  to  England. 
Not  a  word  do  their -authors  fay  of  this  economy :  but  the 
fmsjl  of  the  lamp  from  the  genial  influence  of  the  fun  which 
animates  nature.  ‘ 

On  the  whole,  from  the  analyfis  we  have  given  of  Mr. 
Gray’s  Letters,  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  agree  with  us 
®din  opinion,  that  he  is  a  rnan  of  tafte  and  learning ;  intelligent 
Win  his  obfervations,  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  communi- 
■wcating  them.  He  entertains  a  due  refpeft  for  rational  devotion, 
'•the  feeds  of  which  even  the  follies  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition 
never  wholly  eradicate  from  the  human  mind ;  and  he  is 
4found  in  his  moral  and  political  principles. 
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Art.  III.  The  Courfe  of  Hannibal  truer  the  Alps  afeertained. 

By  fohn  Whitaker^  B.  D.  Re^or  of.  Ruan  Lanyhorne^  Covrir 

tvalL  In  Two  Kolumes.  pp.  620.  8vo.  12s.  Stockdalc. 
London,  1794.  • 

\ 

1  N  furveying  the  wonderful  adlivities  of  man,  fays  the  auth^'r, 
^  upon  this  globe  of  earth,  we  feel  the  neceffity  of  obtaining 
local  knowledge  to  acquire  hiftorical  information.  That  vait 
mafs  of  fadts  which  hiltory  accumulates  before  us,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  chaos  cf  tranfad^ions;  before  geography  fpeaks 
the  word,  calis  the  feveral  elements  to  their  frveral  places,  and 
ranges  the  whole  in  its  natural  order.  But  the  knowledge  of 
geography  is  neceHarily  much  more  defcclive  concerning  an¬ 
cient  tranfaciions,  than  it  is  concerning  modern.  Nor  Can  even 
fchulars,  very  frequently,  catch  more  than  a  glimmering  ray  of 
Hgh‘,  from  the  cullifion  which  they  make  between  various  p'uf- 
lages  in  ancient  authors.  But  this  has  been  peculiarly  their 
fate,  perhaps,  in  that  moft  diftinguiflied  period  of  the,  ancient 
hiltory  of  man,  which  occurs  wdthin  thefe  weflern  par<‘s  of  the 
European  continent;  the  grand  march  of  Hannibal  through 
France  to  the  Alps,  and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  courfe 
of  this  celebrated  general  has  been  drawn  in  a  variety  of  rout^; 
no  lefs  than  four  difrerent. points  of  the' Alps  being  marked  by 
the  finger  of  modern  criticifm,  as  the  very  line  and  track  of  his 
progrefs.  Nor  has  this  uncertainty  been  confined  to  the  mo- 
.  derns;  it  extended  to  the  ancients,  and  mruiiued  up  to  the  very 
Romans  themfelves.  A  profeiTed  writer  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
a  writer  of  the  m  ft  ancient  periods  of  it,  even  Livy  himfclf, 
engaged  in  the  difpute,  and  digreiTed  from  his  narration  in  or¬ 
der  to  enter  into  it.  What  hope,  then,  can  there  be  of  afeer- 
taining  the  point'in  queftion  at  pielent?  Yet  fome  hope  there 
is  ;  for  hope  is  not  cafily  extinguifticd.  Even  a  grand  attempt 
has  been  recently  made  to  determine  it.  An  oiHcer  of  cur 
own  army,  who  is  at  once  an  antiquary,  a  fddicr,  and  a  cri.ic, 
the  celebrated  General  Robert  Melvill,  in  i775>  took  pains  to 
trace  the  route  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  an  actual  furvey  of  the 
ground,  through  the  vallies,  and  over  the  crefts  cf  the  Alps.— 
‘  I  am  ambitious,  therefore,  of  following  the  example  of  this 

*  amiable  and  fiiendly  officer, , who  has  meft  obligingly  imparts J 
‘  the  fubttance  of  all  his  notices  to  me:  but  of  following  it  i^t 

*  a  different  manner — Taking  the  hiftories  of  Hannibal  into 
^  my  hands;  comparing  them  with  the. accounts  of  the  Roman 

*  g<^ographers  and  modern  travellers ;  collating  all  again,  with 

*  incidental  notices  in  other  hiftorians,  among  ihe  ancients  or 

‘  amo.'g 
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*  aq)ong  the  moderns ;  and  then  delineating  the  courfe  of  the 
<  Carthaginians  from  the  whole.’  , 

In  profecution  of  this  defign  Mr.  Whitaker  firft  prelents  him- 
felfas  a  guide  to  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
in  Languedvic.  Here  Hannibal  pafied  this  rapid  river;  but  ac 
what  particular  point'  did  he  pafs  it?  At  Lauriol,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  did  Hannibal, crofs  the  Rhone.' 
From  this  point  he  attends  his  army  to  the  Alps.  Thefe  moun- 
tai.us  hz  has  all  running  abreaft  of  the  courfe  which  he  has  hi¬ 
therto  purfued,  at  fuch  a  diftance  only  as  ftill  leaves  them  very 
viiible  to  the  eye.  There  are  alfo  three  grand  pilTes  throu  .h 
them  which  have  been  all  affigned  to  him.  One  of  them.  Mount 
Genevre,  near  Briancon,  lies  almofl:  oppofite  to  him.  — But  a 
little  to  the 'north  of  this  is  the  celebrated  pafs  over  Mount 
Cenis,  through  which  the  Carthaginians  have  been  condufled  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Earl  of  BrilfoL  From  certain  p.lfagcs  of 
Palybius  and  of  Livy,  compared  with  the  geography  of  thq 
country,  Mr. Whiuker  concludes  that  Hannibal  did  not  leave 
the  courfe  of  the  Rhone;  that  he  did  not  pufh  dircvSHy  for  the 
borders  of  Gaule,  and  the  barrier  of  the  Alps;  and  that  he 
neither  crofTed  Mount  Cenis,  Mount  Genevre,  Mount  Vifo, 
nor  any  adjoining  mounfains  at  all.  The  reafon  of  his  condudl^ 
ih  the  prefent  moment  was  this:  at  the  very  time  that  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  Scipio,  the  father  of  the  fa- 
nrous  Africaniis,' landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  riyer  with  an  army 
to  engage-  him.  Hannibal,  furprifed  that  the  Romans  had  fo 
fpeedily  landed  in  Gaule  to  oppofe  him,  was  at  firft  doubtful 
what,  plan  of  operations  he  fh.'uIJ  purfue;  ^nether  he  fhould 
continue  his  commenced  march  into  Italy,  or  turn  and  attack 
the  Romans;  when  he  w\s  met  at  this  point  of  his  march,  by 
smbafiadors  from  fome  Gallic  ftates  in  Italy,  who  urged  him, 
by  afi'u ranees  of  aid  and  co-operation,  to  march  diredly  into 
ih.t  country;  to  avoid  any  engagement'  with  the  Romans  till 
he  could  receive  the  fuccours  preparing  for  him  there;  and  to 
leave  the  Roman  army,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  behind  him. 
Hannibal  and  the  army  were  ftruck  with  the  feafonable  arrival 
of  the  deputies  :  a  refolution  was  formed  for  marching  up  the 
Rhone;  ui;der  the  guidance  of  thofe  Italian  Gauls;  and  for 
lhat  purpofc  i:  was  that  Hannibal  made  the  grand  bend  in  the 
line  of  his  march,  and  faced  about  to  the  north. — Hannibal, 
^th  eight-and-thirty  thoufand  infantry,  more  than  eight  thou- 
horfe,  and  a  train  of  feven-and-thirty  elephants  of  India, 
^companying  him  crofted  the  Ifara,  near  its  junciion  with 

the 


*  As  an  inllance  of  that  felicity  with  which  Mr.  Whitaker  calls 
tito  his  fervice  the  aid  of  various  reading*  we  fliall  quote  what 
1  follows : 
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the  Rhone,  and  marched  by  Vienne  to  Lyonsy  which  he  reached 
on  the  fourth  day  from  his  paffage  over  the  Rhone.— The 
.  ground  about  Lyons  is  now  fo  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
daj'S  of  Hannibal,  that  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  order  to  afeertainits 
identity,  is  obliged  not  only  to  {hew  that  the  town  of  Lyons 
cxifted  originally  upon  the  fummU  of  the  hills,  but  alfo  to  mark 
how  and  when  it  came  to  (hift  its  fituation,  and  to  be,  where  it 
now  is.^  upon  the  ifland  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and  Polybius. 
From  hiftory  it  is  made  clearly  to  appear,  that  the  ancient 
Lyons  w'as  fituated  on  lofty  and  almoft  inacceffible  hills ;  but 
the  progrefs  of  commerce,  upon  the  ufefiil  current  of  the  Rhone, 
as  might  be  conjeclured  from  natural'and  moral  caufes,  but  as 
ts  certain  from  hiftory,'  gradually  drew  down  the  town  from  its 
’  airy  pofition  on  the  hills  above,  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone  *  below. 

A  conteft  for  fovereigntyiiad  arifen  between  Brancus,  King 
©f  the  Scgufiani,  who  had  his  palace  within  Lyons,  and  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  fupported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people.  Brancus,  reftored  by  Hannibal  to  his  throne,  fupplied 


follows :  *  Accordingly,*  fays  Mr.  Whitaker  (having  mentioned 
Hannibal’s  elephants),  *  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  juft  at 

•  the  angle  of  union  between  the  Rhone  and  Ifara.  and  confequently 
•.on  the  very  ground  of  Hannibal’s  halt,  were  found  fome  enormous 

•  bones  .in  the  earth.’ — No  doubt  the  relics  either  of  one  of  Hanni* 
bal’s  elephants  that  died  at  the  place,  or  of  one  of  the  Roman  ele¬ 
phants  that  fell  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  afterwards  with  the  Gads 
on  this  very  ground. 

*  We  have  here  an  example  of  that  concatenation  which  runs 
through  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  meet  and  are 
united  in  common  principles,  and  one  fyftem  of  nature.  Civil  hiftorj 
is  not  always  to  be  traced  without  a  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory.- 
The  ground  about  Lyons  might,  at  firft  fight,  appear  fo  differeia 
'  from  what  it  was  formerly,  as  to  preclude  all  ideas  of  identity. 
the  natural  philofopher  knows  how  con liantly' rivers  change  their 
and  the  dry  land  gains  ground  on  the  watery  element :  fo  that  rH> 
thing  might  feem  more  probable  than  that  what  was  actually  an  iflas* 
in  the  times  of  Polybius  and  Livy,  might  have  become  a  peninfd 

in  the  prefent.  See  Vol.  I.  Sedt.  Vill.  p.  383. - This  poflibilit] 

is  not,  indeed,  neceffary  to  Mr.  Whitaker’s  reafoning,  who  remarks 
that  one  fide  of  this  infulated  ground  was  formed  by  the  mountaia 
But  it  appears,  from  the  refearches  of  Menetrier,  that  there  wi 
incientfy  a  channel  that  ran  between  the  two,  ri Vers,  though  it  b 
row  filled  up  wnth  earth :  nor  would  Mr. 'Whitaker,  perhaps,  hav 
looked  for  an  ifland  in  the  fite  of  niodern  Lyons,  if  he  had  not  bee 
aware  that  the  face  of  nature  is  ever  changing.  The  hiftory  of  coa 
merce  comes,  here,  happily  in  aid  of  our  ingenious  author. 
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^  Carthaginians  with  all  neceflary  ftores,  and  even  refulved  to 
attend  Hannibal  in  perlbn,  with  a  detachment  of  his  own  fol- 
dicry,  a  confiderable  way  towards  the  Alps,  and  to  do  him  all 
the  fcrvice  that  he  could,  among  the  tribes  of  his  countrymen 
on  the  road.— Thus  fuccefsful  in  his  progrefs,  Hannibal  fet  out 
again  towards. the  Alps.  But  what  route  did  he  now  purfue 
thither.  Did  he  turn  fuddenly  (as  fome  have  affirmed)  on  his 
right  from  Lyons,  and  direft  his  march  to  thfe  Alps  from 
which  he  had  turned  aw^  on  his  left. before?  This  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  fuppofition.  Or,  did  Hannibal  now  turn  on  his  right 
in  order  to  reach  a  more  northerly  part  of  thefe  French  Alps, 
and  to  pafs  them  by  the  road^  of  Little  St.  Bernard  ?  This*  is 
the  courfe  which  he  is  fuppofed  by  feveral  to  have  purfued^  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Breval,  the  molt  knowing  and  intelligent  of 
all  our  Englilh  travellers;  and  by  that  dignified  officer  of  our 
army  who  went  over  the  Alps  in  order  to  trace  the  footfteps  of 
the  Carthaginian  hero  upon  them.  'I'he  general  brings  him 
up  through  the  trough  of  the  Ifere,  by  La  Roche  Sevin,  Faiflbn, 
Monftier,  Ayme,  St.  Maurice,  and  Sext,  to  the  foot  of  Little 
St.  Bernard \  up  its  Weftern  fide  through  a  long,  fteep,  and 
jrugged  gully,  to  the  right  ^  of  a  rapid  current  without  a  name, 
but  clofe  on  the  left  of  a.  hill  called  Roche  Blanche,  near  the^ 
bottom  of  the  afeent,  by  the  entrance  into  the  gully,  and  at  the 
village  of  Les  Villars;  fo  to  the  fummit  of  Little  St.  Bernard, 
th^  prge  cr  pafs  of  which  is  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain 
"annibal?s  army  clofe  encamped. 

This  route,  fo  particulaily  Jiepped  out  by  the  General,  Mr. 
hitaker  allows  to  bear,  upon  the  face  of  it,*  very  ftrong 
arks  of  probability.  But,'  what  adds  to  th^probabilitv,  this 
cry, route  was  purfiied  by  the  contending  arms  of  the  French 
d  the  allies,  in  the  war  of  our  Queen  Anne.  Nor  was  this 
ite  unknown  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  who  adlually  laid 
e  of  their  grand  roads  acrofs  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which 
ns  from  Milan  over  the  Graian  Alps  to  Vienne. — Yet, 
ter  all,  this  is  not  the  courfe  which  Hannibal  purfued,  or  by 
bich  Livy  and  Polybius  concur  to  carry  him  into  Italy.  That 
was  not,  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks  is  apparent  from  a  large  va- 
of  notices,  fome  ancient,  fome  modern,  but  all  converg- 
to  one  common  point.  Thefe,  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  com- 
to  lead  him  a  very  different  way ;  and  It  is  my  wifh  to 
t  out  the  way  decifively  to  my  reader.  He  went  not  from 
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•  Oor  author  means  what  a  military  geographer  (who  reckons  al- 
sys  with  his  face  towards  the  mouth,  not  the  fource,  of  a  river) 
odd  call  the  left  of  the  current.  But  :his  is  of  no  great  confequcnce. 


cfufficicnily  underftand- Mr,  Whitaker. 
.3 
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weft  to  eaft  along  the  Alps,  but  traverfed  them  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  actually  interfered  ail  the  lines  of  his  fuppofed  move, 
nrients.  7'his  is  a  general  idea  of  the  route  adopted  by  Mr, 
Whitaker ;  for  which  the  following  is  a  brief  fummary  of  his 
arguments* 

For  putfuing  this  route  Hannibal  had  the  beft  reafons.  There 
was  no  formed  road  over  the  weflern  Alps  at  that  time;  nor 
yet  for  about  two  hundred  years  afterward.  Until  the  days  of 
Auguftus  the  only  paflage  from  Gaule  into  Italy  was  in  the 
northern  Alps,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Rhone.  From  certain 
paflages  in  Appian  and  Caefar’s  Commentaries,  it  would  appear 
that  the  march  of  Hannibal  was  from  the  current  of  the  Rhone 
near  its  rile,  and  much  to  the  eaft  of  Geneva,'  to  the  ftream  of 
the  Po  near  its  commencement,  and  about  the  city  of  Turin; 
by  a  road  much  travelled  by  the  itinerant  merchants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  regions.  He  crofted  the  Arne  (the  Druentia,  or  Dru- 
entius  of  the  Romans),  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  half* 
mile  to  the  weft  of  Geneva ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  eatt- 
ward  along  the  channel  of  the  Rhone,  the  moft  level  line  of  the 
intermediate  region,  thus  gradually  afeending,  though  cir- 
cuitoufly,  to  a  nearer  level  With  the  Alps.  About  fixty  miles 
from  Geneva  he  reached  Adartigny,  from  whence  the  hills  rifej 
by  one  continued  afeent,  and  along  the  waving  courfe  of  the 
road  into  them,  for  fix  miles  together.  The  opening  of  the 
hills  that  here  receives  the  road,  is  about  eighty  paces  in  breadth, 
occupied,  for  the  greateft  part,  by  the  river  Drance ;  but  the 
road  itfelf  runs  in  one  continued  and  narrow  defile  to  the  top  of 
the  firft  ledging  of  the  mountains.  Here  the  Seduni*  of  the 
mountains  determined  to  (hew  fome  refiftance  to  Hannibal,  2S 
they  afterwards  did  to  Caefar.  Their  attempts,  though  vigor¬ 
ous,  were  reprefled  by  the  fuperior  policy  of  Hannibal,  who  now| 
purfued  his  march  unmolefted. 

At  St.  Branchier,  the  road  up  the  Alps  turns  to  the  right,] 
and  afeends  a  hill.  It  then  runs  along  a  valley,  watered  by  the 
weftern  arm  of  the  Drance.  Along  this  arm  and  this  valle» 
Hannibal  now  marched,  on  the  third  day,  to  the  place  where] 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Branchier,  the  road  croflfes  the 
Drance,  which,  our  author  apprehends,  formed  the  bounding 
line  of  the  Seduni.  He  had  now  come  to  a  new  nation 
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•  Mr.  Whitaker  obferves,  with  his  ufual  alertnefs  in  markit 
whatever  Ls  to  his  purpofe,  that  a  few  miles  eaft  of  Martigny,  andi 
little  within  the  upper  valley,  is  the  town  of  Sitten,  or  Sion ;  whic^ 
as  2fppears  from  an  ancient  infeription,  was  called  Ciwtas  Sudemn 
or,  the  *  capital  of  the  Seduni.’  The  Roman  Civitas,  ftate,  ci 
to  fignify  the  capital  of  a  ftate;  and  a  city.  ^ 
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tnountalnecrs,  who  f*xtended  from  this  point  of  the  northern 
afcent,  up  to  the  fummit ;  and  fpread  along  the  whole  of  the 
fjuthern  defcent,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  new  na¬ 
tion,  vvh')  had  leaned  the  fate  of  their  neighbours  the  Scduni, 
appeared  before  Hannibal,  bearing  branches  of  trees  in  their 
hands,  and  carrying  garlands  of  boughs  on  their  heads  a^  tokens 
of  peace  and  amitVv  Hannibal,  who  readily  underftood  the 
meaning  of  the  lynibols,  received  them  with  kindnefs. — Han¬ 
nibal  ovcr-rcached  and  mifled  for  two  days  by  the  barbarians, 
was  fiercely  atracked  by  them,  and  reinforcements  of  their 
countrymen,  when  ttiey  had  drawn  him  to  the  formidable  pafs 
where  they  meant  to  execute  their  perfidy :  but  the  Salafli  as 
well  as  the  Seduni,  were  baffled  by  the  military  fkill  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  ;  though  they  Incceeded  fo  far  in  their  hoftile  defigns,  that 
whereas  lixteen  miles  by  his  old  route  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  he  had  marched  twenty-four  miles 
with  his  treacherous  guides,  was  now  obliged  to  traverfe  the 
country  by  conjedure,  and  often  to  come  back  to  the  openings, 
of  valjies,  which  he  had  entered  at  hazard,  but  found  impaflable. 
Yet  all  this  part  of  the  hiftory,  though  recorded  by  Livy,  has 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  former  delineators  of  Hannibars 

Iourfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  -in  Polybius.  ,  They  carry  him  in  one' 
eady  line  up  the  regular  road  of  the  Alps.  They  make  no 
iverfion*  from  it,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  return  to  it. 
^'hey  havc.no  guides  deceiving  him;  no  ways  taken  by  guefs  ; 

0  vallies  entered  at  random,  and  no  movements  retrograde, out 
f  thern.-  Their  march  over  the  Alps  is  thus  any  thing  but 
iannibarsy  a  'march  without'Z>/j 'feductioiis, 'without  A; j  devi- 
tions,  without  his  recoveries. 

At  laft,  on  the  ninth  day  after  his  entrance  into  the  grand 
efile  of'  Martigny,  he  found  himfelf  happily  mounted  with  all 
is  army,  upon  the  real  ridge  of  the  alps. 

V  I  To  be  continued.  ] 


^RT.  IV.  j1  Pie*iu  of  Naturey  in  Letters  to  a  Traveller  among 
the  Alps  y  with  Refedions  on  Athcijiical  Philofophyy  now  exem- 
flified.in  France.  .  By  Richard  Jofeph  Sullivan^  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
ondF..A.S.  In  Six  Folumes.  pp.  2827.  8vo.  Becket.- 
London,  1794.  ' 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

rHE  fccond  volume  of  thefe  letters  fets  out  with  the  follow- 
[  ing  obfervation :  ‘  'Fhe  philofopher  who  turns  his  mind  to 
contemplation  of  the  general  fyftem  of  nature,  too  fre- 
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‘  qucntly  fancies  a  quickncfs  and  impetus  of  operation  which 

*  probably  bear  no  more  analogy  to  the  thing  itfelf,  than  the 

*  energy  of  his  own  feeble  powers  do  [does],  to  the  all-adluat- 

*  ing  univerfal  caufe.  Nature  is  flow  in  her  operations.  She 
‘  proceeds  by  infenfible  gradations.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  would 
‘  be  as  momentary  as  his  own  dioughts.  Ages  probably  are  ne- 
^  cell’ary  to  the  confolidation  of  metals  ;  ages  we  can  readily  be. 
‘  lieve  to  be  rcquiied  for  the  formation  of  precious  ftones.  But 
^  thefe  are  all  imitated  by  art,  and  are  even  brought  to  a  cen/m 

*  degree  of  perfc£lion,  in  very  inconfiderable  fpaces  of  time, 
‘  T  his  makes  us  afliiming:  but  look  into  yon  fparry  cavern  ia 
‘  the  mountain ;  remark  that  grotefque  indurated  mafs  \  it  is 

*  the. growth  of  a  period  fo  unbrnited^  as  to  afford  us  no  room 

*  even  for  conjctSlure  as  to  the  era  of  its'  origin  ;  and  yet,  in  the 

*  chymifts  laboratory,  he  could  produce  you  a  ftone,  for  the 

*  formation  cf  which  a  few  hours  would  be  more  than  fufficient, 
‘  Let  us  not,  however,  argue  hence  that  nature  proceeds  in 
‘  the  manner  we  do.  It  is  too  great  a  degree  of  raftihefs  to 
^  afl'ume  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  artift  as  a  limif  for  that 
^  of  the  Creator ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  ftate  of  our  acquifi- 
^  tions  is  the  ftate  of  ablblute  information.  With  fure  but  gen- 
‘  tie  pace  nature  purfues  her  ends.  She  compofes  and  difeom- 

*  pofes  with  meafured  ftep.  We  may.  think,  uurfelves  poflefled 

*  of  her  fecrets :  the  difTcrence,  however,  may  be  as  great  as 
‘  eternity  is  to  a  moment,  or  as  an  atom  is  to  a  world 

In  no  one  inftance,  continues  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  this  reflexion 
more  applicable  than  in  the  fuppofed  formation  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  vallies  now  under  confideration.  Thris  truth  ,our  au¬ 
thor  illuftrates  in  Letter  XXXII.  and  in  the  two  following 
takes  a  philofophical  view  of  the  A'pine  mountains ;  from  the 
atmofpherical  phenomena  of  which  he  is  led  to  give  an  account 
of  the  nature,  properties-,  and  elte<fts,  of  cledricky,  that  is  now 
confidered  as  a  principal  and  a  conftant  agent  f  in  the  works  ct 
nature;  and  extends  its  influence  to‘ all  bodies  without  excep¬ 
tion,  whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal:  though,  as  is  il- 
luftrated  in  Letter  XXXV,  even  in  this  age  of  experknent, 
when  the  kecneft  refearches  arc,  in  glorious  emulation,,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  different  parts  of  the  European  work’,  certainty 


•  This  reflexion  on  the  flow  and  imperceptible  yet  divine  grada¬ 
tion  of  creative  and  prefeivaiive  wifdom,  h  equally  juill  and  iropo^- 
tant.  It  is  the  precipitancy  of  our  conclufions,  arifing  from  th; 
precipitancy  cf  our  fpirits^  and  the  circumfcribcd  fphere  of  oui 
views,  that  is  the  chief  caufe  of  error  in  natural  philofopby.  | 
t  There  is  a  difliiicHoii  between  etiicient  and  Aatural  caufatioj 
There  is.  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  agent  in  the  univcffc. 
tficity  itfelf  is  rather  an  inllrument  than  an  agent.  . 
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with  regard  to  phyfical  principles,  is  by  no  pieans,  as  yet,  efta* 
bliihed ;  and  that  much  trial  and  much  perfeverance  may  be  ftill 
wanting  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience. — Mr.  Sullivan,  in 
Letter  XXXVIth,  (hews  the  properties  of  magnetifm,  and. that, 
though  it  muft  be  confeflfed  that  there  is  a  furprifing  analogy  be¬ 
tween  this  and  elcilricity,  they  virtually  feem  to  be  two  very 
diiTcrent  powers  in- nature;  in  Letter  XXXVIItli,  that  there 
are  no  bodies  perfe£Hy  folid,  and  that  the  integral  or  elementary 
parts  of  nature  are  very  imperfeilly  comprehendei  In  Letter 
XXXVIIIth,  the  nature  of  combuftible  fubftances,  and  tlicir 
powerful  adfion  within  the  earth.  .In  Letter  XXXIXth  the 
phenomena  caufe^d  by  the  aftion  of  fire  and  water  within  the 
earth.  Letter  XLth  treats  of  volcanos.  Letter  XLlft  exhibits 
proofs  of  grea't  and  general  convulfions  of  nature,  and  a  general 
conclufion  concerning  the  formation  of  mountains.  In  the  fiib- 
fcquent  letters  contained  in  this  volume,  he  treats  principally  of 
the.  true  idea  of  time,  and  the  age  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge ;  a 
chaos,  and  the  notions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  origin  of 
things.— Our  world,  and  the  whole  folar  fyilem,  he  obferves, 
undoubtedly  began  in  time.  ‘  But  an  unwife  advantage  is  given 
‘  to  atheifts  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tradition  of  this  com- 
‘  mencenlent  is  employed.  But  let  us  a(k  a  candid  mind  if  it 
‘  be  not  repugnant  to  all  the  Ideas  we  ought  to  have  of  the  Di- 
vinity,  to  'pfetend  that  the  day  of  reft  which  Mofes  fuppofes 
‘  God  to  have  taken,  and  which  the  Jews  invented  to  make 
^  one  'of  their  inftitutions  more  rcfpevilable,  was  literally  a  day 
‘  of  reft  from  fatigue  and  labour  to  the  Father  of  the  world? 

*  dr  that  fix  days  creation,  that  Ts^  fix  times  our  twenty-four 
‘  hours,  and  that  too  before  the  courfe  of  the  fun  to  meafure  days 
^  could  be  obferved;  before  even  the  fun,  according  to  the  Mo- 
‘  faic  account,  was  created;  (hould  be  taken  in  the  common  ac- 

*  ceptation  of  the  words  given  us  in  Genefis?— ^But,  on  the  lin- 

*  prefuming  ground  of  analogy,  and  here  we  ftrike  into  a  new 
‘  road,  may  not  the  allegorical  language  of  Mofes  be,  in  fome 
‘degree,  interpreted  fo  as  to  fatisfy  common  underttandings  ? 

‘  The  feme  misfortunes  have  every  where  infpired  the  fame  fen- 

*  timents.  7'he  fame  events  have  furnifhed  the  fame  ideas  and 
‘  the  fame  images. — I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  that 
‘  the  period  which,  according  to  the  Old  Teftament,  coixi- 
‘  menccu  with  Adam,  might  be  founded  on  fimilar  caufes  with 
‘  that  of  the  poft  diluvian  world,  beginning  with  Noah.  Both 
‘  I  would  fuppofe  to  have  been  faved  from  deftrudion  by  the 
‘  all-prote£ting  hand  cf  Providence  ;  and  -as*the  latter  became 
‘  the  head,  as  is  believed,  of  the  prefent  race  cf  men,  fo  might 
‘  the  former,  as  an  original  and  enlightened  ftock,  have  been 
^  handed  down  to  us  as  the  general  parent,  and  the  firlt  created 
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*  of  human  beings — Adam  and  Eve,  I  niuft  be  pardoned  thcrc- 
‘  fore  in  believing  to  have  been  the  wrecks  of  an  ancient  people; 

^  and  the  hx  days  work  of  the  creation,  as  a  fix  days  ftruggle 
^  among  ihe  dinr  Jfes  of  a  deluge,  cr  fome  fiich  dreadful  cala- 
‘  mity;  and  from  which  Adam  and  his  partner  were  providen* 
‘  tially  refciied.  7 he  earth  vjas  withoidt  form^  darknejs  was  upon 

*  the  j'tce  f  the  deep^  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  cf 
‘  thcv  atc’S.  All  this,*  to  me,  is  clear  and  ii^telligible.  It  points, 
‘  i  '  fublime  and'figura.ive  language,  to  a  defolation  of  waters, 

*  From  pe'^ceful  hrbitations,  ai  d  from  a  country  perhaps  cultU 
‘  va’-cd  and  ilourifning,  thefc  remnants  of  an  annihilated  race 
‘  might  have  been  driven  up'^n  lefs  hofpitable  fliores.  Expulfion^ 
^  theref'ie,  and,  in  oriental  figure,  from  a  paiadife,  might  have 
‘  been  the  faei.  But  fuch  cxpulfion  feems  to  have  been  occa- 
‘  fioned  by  fubmciTion " ,  and  not  by  the  unpardonable  offence  of 

*  eating  a  f  )rbidden  fruit. — Cha:s^  accordincr  to  the  opinions  cf 
‘  th‘ philofophers,  poets,  and  pricils,  f>f  antiquity,  was  the  moll 
‘  ancient  of  all  being';,  the  et-rnal  being,  rtie  firft  principle  and 

*  cradle  cf  the  univ/rfe.  The  Sc' fhian^,  Periians,  E^vptian<, 
*■  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  agreed  in  this -doctrine,  and 
‘  CO.  ceived  tnc  fucceffive  periods  and  Revolutions  (ff  this  chaos 
‘  !o  have  continued,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  till,  bv 
^  different  combi:. atiems,  it  at  laft  f  rmed  the  univerfe  in  that 
‘  order  in  which  we  fee  it  at  pref-nt.^ 

Mr.  S'illivaf»  i>ro.:eed>  to  n.alntain  a  jiifl  freedom  of  inquiry; 
to  (hew  the  folly  of  implicit  fairh  ;  thr.t  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
world,  wlrch  is  not  difj^roved  by  the  hiftorv  of  the  arts,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  p'-oved  from  naiur..l  i  henomena  ;  that  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  were  <'ncc  ifi.mds  iji  the  ocean,  and  that  their  maierials  be- 
bunr  t )  liic  Tea.  He  d-.fcr.bts  the  changes  which  this  globe  has 
probably  undergone  from  a  nniveiUd  commlfioii ;  the  immcnfity 
of  the  univerfe;  the  fubl-miiv  and  utility  of  the  fcicnce  of  aifn). 
nomy,  the  true  principles  of  which  were  early  taught  by  the 
Chaldeans*,  by  Pythagoras,  and  otiicr  ancients  ;  the  abfurdity  oi 
luppofing  th  j  llappinefs  of  man  to  he  the  erd  cf  the  creation  ;  the 
probabiiitv  that  the  univerfe  is  every  where  inhabited;  that  grr- 
vity,  th.ougln  univerfid,  is  neither  inherent  in  matter,  nor  cauicJ 
by  .  n  external  impuHV  ;  the  progreffion  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
antiquity,  origin,  and  fignification  <>f  the  figns  cf  the  zodiac. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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^  in ‘reconciliation  of  the  fcriptural  account,  and  tins  ingenioU) 
accouiU  of  the  creation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fubmcrfion  maf 
h  i  been  the  proA-imate  caufe  or  occafion  of  the  expulHon  in  quel 
bat  t]ie  remote  and  moral  (the  true  fpirliual  and  efficient)  cau 
riaV  )»avc  been  moral  depravation,  difobedience  to^ihc  divine  law 
f  irniivcly  rcprcfcntcd  by  the  eating  of  forbidden  fruit,  /.  e.  the  gra 
tification  oi*  inordinate  deiircs, 
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le^rJ  for  other  miracles. 

'  Dedication  to  the  Bifnop  qf  Ely. 

Preparatory  C'Uifid-rat’ons.  Page  i. 

Prop.  1.  That  there  is  fatisfiCtorv  evidence,  that  ma»iy  p'*o- 
fcfling  to  be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chriiciaii  iiii.'^acics,  palled 
their  lives  in  labours,  dangeis,  and  iui*erin>2s,  volunrariiy  un¬ 
dergone  in  atteftation  of  the  accounts  which  t.^ey  delivered,  and 
folcly  in  conlequ-nce  of  their  belief  tliofe  accou  ics  ;  and  thne 
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2.  VVmsn  the  feriptures  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  they  are 
iquoted  with  peculiar  refpeit,  as  bonks  pdi  generis^  as'  pollefTeJ 
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S' iriinct  volume,  p.  283. 

4.  Oqr  prefvnc  ficred'  writings  were  foon  diftinguiilied  by 
ppropriate  names  and  titles  of  reOccf,  p.  293. 
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i^hgious  afl'emblies  of  the  carlv  Chrilli.ins,  p.  299. 
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Extract  from  Part  III.  Chap.  //. 

*  A  fpccics  of  candour,  which  is  (hewn  to  every  other  book.  Is 
fometimcs  refufcd  10  the  fcriptures;  and  that  is,  the  placing  of  a 
(liftin^ion  between  judgment  and  tertimony.  We  do  not  ufually 

Jueftion  the  credit  of  a  writer  by  reafon  of  any  opinion  he  may  have 
clivered  upon  fubjeds  unconnected  with  his  evidence ;  and  even 
upon  fubjeCts  connected  with  his  account,  or  mixed  with  it  in  the 
f<mc  difeourfe  or  writing,  we  naturally  feparaie  faCis  from  opinions, 
tettimony  from  obfervation,  narrative  from  argument 
‘  To  apply  tills  equitable  conhderation  to  the  Chriftian  records, 
much  controverfy  and  much  objection  has  been  raifed  concerning  the 
quotations  in  the  Old  Teftament  found  m  the  New  ;  fome  of  which 
quotations,  it  is  faid,  are  applied  in  a  fci.fe,  and  to  events,  appa¬ 
rently  different  from  that  which, they  bear,  and  from  thofe  to  which 
they  belong  in  the  original.  It  is  probable  to  my  apprchenfion,  that 
many  of  thofe  quotations  were  intended  by  the  writers  of  tlie  New 
Teftament  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations.  They  quoted  paf- 
fages  of  their  feripture  which  fuited  and  fell  in  with  the  occafion  be¬ 
fore  them,  without  always  taking  upon  them  to  affert,  that  the  ocia- 
fion  was  in  the  view  of  the  author.  Such  accommodations  of  paf* 
fages  from  old  authors,  from  boo’^s  efpecially  which  are  in  every 
one’s  hands,  are  common  with  writers  of  all  countries but  in  none, 
perhaps,  were  more  to  b6  cxpeClcd,  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
whofe  literature  wa^  almoll  entirely  confined  to  their  fcriptures. 
Thofe  prophecies  which  are  alleged,  with  more  folemnity,  and  which 
ar^  accompanied  with  a  prcclfe  declaration,  that  they  originally  re- 
fpeCted  the  event  then  related,  are,  I  think,  truly  alleged.  But  were 
it btlierwife,  is  the  judgment  of  the  New  Tetlaraenc  writers,  in  in- 
terpreting  paflages  of  the  Old,  or  fometimes,  perhaps,  in  receiving 
eftaWiihed  interpretations,  fo  connected  cither  with  their  veracity,  or 
irith  the  means  of  informatioh  conccrning'  wlfar  vvas  palling  in  their 
own  times,  as  that  a  critical  miftake,  even  were  it  clearly  made  our, 
ihould  overthrow?  Does  it  liiminifti  it?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do 
with  it? 

*  Another  error  imputed  to  the  flrft  Chrlftians  was,  the  expeCt;’d 
approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  I  would  introduce  this  objeCfion 
by  a  remark  upon  what  appears  to  me  a  I'omewhat  fimilar  exaniple. 
Oar  Saviour,  fpeaking  to  Pcier  of  John,  faid,  *  If  I  will  that  he 
‘  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?’  Thefe  words,  we  find, 
bad  been  fo  mifconllrued,  as  that  a  report  from  thence  went  abroad 
among  the  brethren  that  that  difciple  (hould  not  die,  Suppofe  tb  s 
bad  come  down  .to  us  among  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  early 
Chriftians,  and  that  the  particular  circura fiance'  from  which  the  mis¬ 
take  fprung  had  been  loft  (which,  hun.anly  fpeaking  was  moll  likely 
to  have  been  the  cafe),  fome  at  this  day  would  have  been  ready  to 
I  regard,  and  quote  the  error,  as  an  impeachment  of  the  whole  Chrif¬ 
tian  fyftem.  Yet,  with  how  little  juftice  fuch  a  conclufion  would 
have  been  drawn,  or  rather  fuch  a  prefumption  taken  up,  the  in- 
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•  formation  which  we  happen  to  pofiefs  enables  Us  now  to  perceive.  To 
thofc  who  think  that  the  feriptures  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  early 
Chriftians,  and  even  the  apollles,  expelled  the  aj'proach  of  the  laft 
judgment  in  their  own  times,  the  fame  reflexion  will  occur  which 
we  have  made  with  refpe^l  to  the  more  partial,  perhaps,  and  teni. 
porary,  but  flill  no  lefs  ancient  error,  concerning  the  duration  of  St. 
John’s  life.  It  was  an  error,  it  may  be  likewil'e  faid,  which  would 
cffcdlually  hinder  thofc  who  entertained  it  from  adting  the  pan  of 
impoflors. 

‘  The  difficulty  wh’ch  attends  the  fubje^l  cf  the  prefent  chapter  is 
contained  in  this  quellion :  If  we  onc^  admit  tfie  fiiliblUty  of  the 
apoflolic  judgment,  where  are  we  to  flop,  or  on  what  part  of  it  can 
we  rely  ?  l‘o  which  queftions,  as  arguing  with  unbelievers',  and  as 
arguing  for  the  fubflantial  truth  of  the  Chrilllan  hrilory,  and  for  that 
alone,  it  is  competent  for  the  advocate  of  Chriltianity  to  reply.  Give 
me  the  apoftles’  teftimoiiy.  and  1  do  not  Hand  in  need  of  their  opinion ; 

five  me  the  fads,  and  1  have-  complete  fecurity  for  every  conclufion 
want. 

*  But,  although  1  think  that  it  is  competent  to  the  Chridian  apo- 
Jogift  to  return  this  anfwcr,  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  only  anfwer  whicli 
the  objedion  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  two  following  cauiiorn, 
founded  in  the  molt  rcafonable  diflinctions,  will,  I  apprehend,  exclude 
all  uncertainty  upon  this  head,  which  can  be  attended  with  any 
danger. 

*  Firft,  To  feparate  what  was  the  objed*  of  the  apofiellc  miffion, 
and  declared  by  them  to  be  fo,  from  what  was  extraneous,  or  inci¬ 
dentally  conneded.  Of  points  clearly  extranet’us  nothing  need  be 
'  faid ;  of  points  incidentally  conneded,  fonicihing  may  be  added. 
Demoniacal  pofleffion  is  one  of  thefe  points ;  concerning  the  reality 
of  which,  as  this  place  will  not  admit  the  examination,  or  even  the 
produdion,  of  arguments  on  both  fides,  it  will  be  arrogance  in  ir.e 
to  deliver  any  judgment;  and  it  is  unneceflary..  For  what  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  obferve  is,  that  even  they  who  think  it  was  a  general  but 
erroneous  opinion  of  thofe  times,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Tcdament,  in  common  with  other  Jevvifti  writers  of  that  agc„fcll  inta 
the  manner  of  fpeaking  and  of  thinking  upon  the  fubjed,  which  then 
univerfally  prevailed ;  need  not  be  alarmed  with  the  conceffion,  as 
though  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  fiom  it  for  the  truth  of  Chrillianity. 
The  dodrine  was  not  w'hat  Chrift  brought  into  the  world,  it  appears 
in  the  Chridian  records,  incidentally  and  accidentally,  as  being  the 
fubfifting  opinion  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  his  minillry  was 
cxcrcifcd.  It  was  no  part  of  the  objed  of  his  revelation  to  re  gulate 
men’s  opinions  concerning  the  adion  of  fpiritual  fubftanccs  upon  ani¬ 
mal  bodies.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unconneded  with  leflimony.  If  a 
dumb  perfon  was  [were]  by  a  word  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  his  fpccch, 
it  fignifics  little  to  what  caufe  the  dumbnefs  was  aferibed  ;  and  the 
like  of  every  other  cure  wrought  upon  thofe  w  ho  arc  faid  to  have  been 
poficl^.  ‘  The  malady  was  real,  the  cure  was  real,  whether  the 
popular  explication  was  W'ell-four.ded  or  not.  The  matter  of  fadi 
the  change,  fo  far  as  it  was  an  objed  of  fenfe  Or  of  teliimony,  wasi 
in  either  cafe,  the  fame. 

•  Secondbv 
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*  Secondly,  that  in  reading  the  apoftolic  writings  we  diftinguiih 
between  their  doftrines  and  ilieir  arguments.  , Their  doctrines  by 
revelation  properly  fo  called  yet  in  propounding  thefe  doftrines  in 
their  writings  or  difeourfes,  they  were  wont  to  illuflratc,  fupport, 
and  enforce  them,  by  fuch  analogies,  arguments,  and  confidcrations, 
as  their  own  thoughts  fuggclled.  Thua  the  call,  that  is,  the  ad- 
mifTion.  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  C  hrillian  profeliion,  without  a  previous 
fubjedion  to  the  law  of  iVlofes,  was  imparted  to  the  apollles  by  reve¬ 
lation  ;  and  was  attefted  by  the  miracles  which  attended  the  ChrilHan 
mlniftry  among  them.  The  apollle’s  own  affurance  of  the  matter 
relied  upon  this  foundation.  Neverihelcfs,  St.  Paul,  when  treating 
of  the  fubjed,  offers  a  great  variety  of  topics  in  its  proof  and  vindi- 
cation.  The  doClrine  itfelf  mull  be  received;  but  is  it  neceffafy,  in 
order  to  defend  Chrifrianity,  to  defend  the  propriety  of  every  com- 
parifon,  or  the  validity  of  every  argument,  the  apoltlc  has  brought 
into  the  difeuffiOn?  .  The  fame  obfervation  applies  (is  applicable)  to 
fome  Other  inllances ; 'and  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  well  founded. 
‘  When  divine  writers  argue  upon  any  point,  we  are  always  bound 
‘  to  believe  the  conclufions  in  which  their  reafonings,  as  pafts  of  di- 
‘  vine  revelation,  end ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  a)l  the  pre- 

*  mifes  made  ufe  of  by  them,  iu  their  full  extent,  unlefs  it  appear 
'  plainly,  that  they  affirm  the  premifes  as  cxprefsly  as  they  do  the 

*  concluftons  proved  by  them.’ - BanieiV  Expoftion, 


It  remains  to  givQ  a  few  candid  and  brief  flriifliires  on  the 
pl^n  of  this  work,  its' execution,  and  fome  inftances  in  which 
the  author  feems  to  have  been  mifled  by  adopting  implicitly  the 
fentiments  of  certain  writers  v/hom  he  has  confultcd. 

I.  Except  authors  and  bookfcllers,  reviewers  (who  profeflldly 
examine  productions  from  the  prefs^}  may  be  prefumed  the  beft 
judges  of  books  in  their  merits  or  imperfeCtions.  We,  as  cen- 
fors,  are  not  perhaps  fingular  in  opinion  when  we  affirm  that  it 
had  been  better  to  tivcrlook  than  reply  to  thofe  writings  in  fa-, 
vour  of  infidelity,  which  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  tafte,  and  pervert  the  principles,  of  their  readers.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  zeal  of  our  Benfons,'  Lclancls,  and  other 
mafterly  advocates  for  revealed  religion,  the  loofe  and  crt^le 
productions  of  Bolingbroke,  Collins,  Morgan,  '^I'indal,  Vol¬ 
taire,  &c.  would  have  been  lefs  generally  known.  When  ob- 
jeftions  to  the.truths,  evidences,  and  utility  of  the  gofpel  arc 
fet  in  a  fpecious  point  of  view,  ihefe  are  more  palatable  to  u.i- 
ftable  and  licentious  minds,  than  the  didlates  of  common- fenfe, 
and  the  elaborate  deductions  of  improved  reafon.  On  the  whole, 
Chriftianity  has  derived  luftre,  and  every  criterion  of  authenti¬ 
city,  even  from  the  fchool  of  deifm.  It  is  nor,  however,  meant 

[0  depreciate  the  labours  of  thofe  great  men  who  have  ably  de- 
ended  the  feheme  of  divine  revelation  on  general  principles;  in 
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which  lift  Gn  tius,  Jenkins,  Locke,  Butler^  Beatty,  Bryant, 
Paley,  &c,  merit  peculiar  commendation. 

2.  The  work  now  under  confuleration.is  a  feafonablc  antidote 
tvi  the  contagion  of  a  frivolous,  immoral,  and  wild  philofophv, 
the  tenets  of  which  have  no  better  aim  or  end,  than  to  violate 
the  moft  facred  obligations,  and,  by  introducing  barbarifm,  to 
difband  fociety. 

Mr.  Paley  having  ftudied  the  fcheme,  ’and  examined  the  hiC 
tory  of  divine  revelation,  with  the  fpirit  of  a  candid,  difpaflionate, 
and  difeerning  critic,  makes  all  reafonable  concefilo.is  to  the  ca. 
vils  of  freethinkers,  and  colledfing  thc'numcrous  prefumptions 
of  its  Ihpcrnatural  origin,  conftrudts  a  chain  of  evide  nce  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablifli  the  conclufion,  that  this  revelation  refts  on  the 
firm  bafis  of  a  divine  authority,  and  cannot  pofSbly  be  the  efFect 
of  impofture  and  delufinn.  This,  fo  far  from  being  a  new  dif- 
covery,  has  been  the  uniform  belief  of  the  wffc  and  good  in  all 
ages.  Had  the  gofpel  been  a  cunningly  devifed  fable,  the  fal¬ 
lacy  could  not  have  efcaped  detection  during  the  bpfe  of  eighteen 
centuries.  The  ftrife  of  feifaries,  the  ridicule  of  fcofFers,  the 
petulance  of  rhetoricians,  the  fword  of  perfecutors,  the  fooleries 
of  fupcrftition,  and  the  profane  rites  of  paganifm,  with  which 
its  genuine  ordinances  have  been  debafed  ; — all  had  cclipfed  its 
luftre,  and,  without  the  continued  fupport  of  Heaven,  would 
long  lince  have  accompliftied  its  extindtion.  ‘  If  this  counfel  or 
‘  this  work  had  been  of  men,  it  muft  foon  have  come  to  nought;’ 
but  as  it  is  of  God,  it  will  certainly  and  finally  prevail  againft 
the  policy  of  hell,  as  it  has  already  triumphed  over  the  com¬ 
bined  powers  of  paganifm.  In  this  age  of  anarchy  and  liber- 
tinifm  they  are  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  human  kind,  who 
with  a  charitable  zeal  contend  earneftly  for  .the  faith  once  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  faints. 

3.  As  the  materials  of  this  complex  work  are  fclefled  from 
an  immense  variety  of  books,  ancient  and  modern,  natural  it  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  fome  authors,  at  leaft,  to  whom  Mr.  Paley  rc- 
ferSy  atternpted  to  folve  emergent  difficulties,  on  grounds  not 
altogether  fatisfa£Iory.  Several  examples  have  occurred  in  the 
perufal  of  thefe  volumes.  Of  this  fort  we  fpccify  but  one  in- 
ftance,  from  Vol.  II.  p.  286: 

•  Another  chronological  objc£lion  ari fes  upon  Luke  Hi.  i.  ^  Now 
*  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Jefus  began  to  be 
'  about  thirty  years  of  age.^  For,  fappofing  Jefus  to  have  been 
born,  as  Matthew,  and  Luke  himfelf  relates,  in  the  time  of  Herod, 
he  muft,  according  to  the  dates  given  in  Jofephus,  and  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiliorians,  have  been  at  leaft  thirty -one  years  of  age  in  the  1 5th 
of  Tiberius.  If  he  was  [were]  born  one  or  two  years  before  Herod’s 
death,  as  Matthew’s  narrative  intimates,  he  would  have  been  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  years  old  at  that  time.  This  is  the  difficulty. 

‘  The 
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'  The  folution  turns  upon  an  alteration  in  the  conllruAlon  of  the 
Greek.  Luke's  words,  in  the  original,  are  allowed,  by  the  general 
opinion  of  learned  meni  to  fignify,  not  *  that  Jeftis  began  to  be  about 
•  thirty  years  of  age/  but  ‘  that  he  ^was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
«  when  he  began  his  miniftry.'  This  cc^ftruclion  being  admitted^ 
the  adverb,  idout,  gives  us  all  the  latitude  we  want,  and  more ;  efpe- 
cially  when  applied,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  a  decimal  number; 
for  luch  numbers,  even  without  this  qualifying  addition,  are  often 
ufed  in  a  laxer  fenfe  than  is  here  contended  for. 

i 

This  folution,  taken  from  Dr.  Lardner,  though  plaufible,  is 
incoherent,  vague,  and  unchronological. 

The  dates  given  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  themfelves  for  this 
period  are  not  only  difeordant,  but  extremely  inaccurate,  Some 
reckon  the  years  of  Rome  by  the  computation  of  Varro,  others 
of  the  capitoline  marbles,  others  ftill  by  that  of  Cato.  That 
feme  part  of  the  reign  under  Tiberius  was  coincident  with  that 
of  Auguftus  all  agree;  but  none  of  them  defines  the  duration  of 
the  joint  fovereignty;  and  the  death  of  Auguftus  is'brought  too  » 
low  by  one  year.  To  him  is  affigned  a  reign  of  fifty-fix,  and 
to  his  fucceftor  twenty-three  years,  without  any  deduvSion-  for 
the  partnerlhip  in  empire. 

Concerning  the  tin\e  of  Herod’s  demife  chronologers  differ. 
The  vulgar  date  of  the  ’ nativity  is  four  years  pofterior  to  the 
biftorical.  All  thefe  fources  of  perplexity  are  rendered  ftill  more 
intricate  by  the  incongruous  arrangements  of  Archbilhop  Ufher, 
Who  fubftitute^  the  hiftorical  for  the  vulgar  date  of  our  Lord’s 
birth,  r 

Neither  Dr.  Lardner  nor  Mr.  Paley  had  patience  of  refearch, 
and  acutenefs  to  diferiminate,  between  fo  maany  jarring  cha- 
radfers  of  tirhe.  They  judged  it  fufficiently  exadt,  if  they  could, 
by  the  help  of  an  indefinite  particle,  reduce  the  difference  to  a 
term  fomewhat  lefs  than  ten  years.  Two  poftulatcs,  fufceptible 
of  hiftorical  proof,  are  hereaflumed:  i.  I  har  Jefus  was  born 
in  autumn,  AP.  Jul.  4709;  and,  2,  That  Herod  died  in  the 
fpring  4710. 

To  4709  add  30 ;  the  fum  4739  brings  down  the  reckoning 
to  the  fpring  of  that  year,  when  John’s  miniftry  began  in  the 
iSth  of 'Fiberius,  Chrift’s  age  was  then  precifslytwenty-ninc 
years  fix  nienths. 

According  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  rightlv  interpreted^ 
the  miniftry  of  Chrift  and  of  his  forerunner  ran  parallel  with  the 
laft  of  the  feventy  weeks,  equal  to  feven  aftronomical  years^ 
which  divide,  as  does  the  predidtion,  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
middle  point  will  fall  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox 
4743*  Then  Jefus  was  baptifed  at  the  commencement  of  his 
^irty.fourth  year,  and,  foon  after  his  return  from  the  wildernefs^ 
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began  his  mlniftry  in  Galilee.  7'hat  this  computation  is  no  left 
confoi  mable  to  hiftcry  than  prophecy,  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
clearly apj.rchcnd  the  cvangelift’s  method  in  arranging  his  hiftory. 
'I  he  account  of  the  Bap:ilt*s  miniftiy  is  to  be  lead  in  a  pareiu 
lhefi>,  and  the  nrft  vcrle  of  the  third  chapter  to  be  conneclej 
with  the  twcp.tv-third.  ‘  In  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  the  vvo:J 
‘  of  God  came  unto  Jcjhn  in  the  wildernefs^ — and  Jefus  himfelf, 
‘  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.’  ]  he  martyrdom  i.f 
the  liaptiit  fccnis  to  be  an  anticipation  y  and  that  it*  was  meant 
to  be  fuch  is  certain  frem  the  fevc;uh  chanter,  whete  a  mcllage 
from  Jidni  to  Jefus  rs  recorded,  at  a  period  of  time  fubfeciuent 
to  the  baptifm  in  Jordan.  If  the  chronologcrs  and  critics  had 
reckoned* fp  m  the  true  date  of  the  nativity,  and  by  the  Varre- 
niar*  vears  of  Rome,  allowing  an  interval  cf  three  years  and  one 
half,  from  the  commencement  c  t'  the  I’aptilTs  pi  caching  to  the 
thirty-fourth  of  Chrift’s  life,  all  ur.cei  taicity  in  coinj  utation  vveuid 
have  been  avoided. 

Wc  recollect  that  Mr.  I\doy,  by  adopting  the  principles  of 
Dr.  Kcylin  in  his  Hiftory  cf  the  S..bbath,  was  miilvd  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  fabbatical  inftltutlons.  I'hat  ncred  diltinclic/i  <*f  linte 
into  weeks  was  certainly  coeval  wivh  the  woild,  tht'ugh  the  clay 
of  holy  reil  was,  at  the  time  cf  the  Exedus,  transfciad  from 
the  feventh  to  the  llxth  of  the  patriarclial  we.d:. 
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*  At  the  fiime  time,  however,  that  v/e  do  jufticc  to  the  chara(5lcr 
jof  King'  David,  we  mall  acknowledge  and  lament  his  faults,  which 
were  undoubtedly  great,  and,  in  one  flagrant  inllance  more  efpe- 
daily,  jnfliy  lubjecl  him^  to  the  feverett  reproach.  But  while  we 
cenfure  him  on  this  accoum,  as  lie  deferves  it,  it  wdi  he  I'ur  wildom"^ 
to  look  weil  alfo  to  ourfelvcs.  I’o-  the  infidel  it  is  nmtter  of  un- 
fpeakable. triumph,  that  the  man  afrer  God's  own  heart  fiiouid  have 
herti  betrayed  ifito  fuch  dreadful  crimes.  Eut  to  the  Chrifiian  it 
null  be  a  fubjeft  of  the  molt  ferions  concern  ai  tl  alar^n,  to  ohferve 
fo  .'hiking  a  proof  of  tiie  fra  lty  and  wcaknefs  cf  human  natu.e.  even 
when  rfren2:thcned  by  mcrarc  years,  and  confirmed  bV  earlv  habits 
of  virtue  and  religion.  holds  out  t^him  a  "molt  awful  lefibn  how 
iiiddpenfably  neccllary  it  is,  even  for  men  of  the  bell  difpofitions 
and  n'.oft  exa’icd  piety,  to  keep^.  their  hearts  with  all  diligence ;  to 
kvatch  an'd  tc  guard  tkofe  rations  which  they  feel  moll  predominant 
n  their  fouls,  with  unremitting  vigilance  to  the  latcll  period  of  tlielr 
ives;  and  to  apply  moll  fervently  an«i  fi  equencly  for  that  .help  from 
ihove,  which  is  prv)inifed  in  the  gofpcl  tc  every  fiitcere  believer,  and 
vithout  whicli  our  utnio'l  efierrs, and' firmed  refolutions  will,  in  feme 
inguarded  anrl  ^unfnfpecied  moment,  give  way  to  the  impctuofity  of 
'aliidn,  itnd  we'lhall  be  imcxpededly  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  guilt 
nd  mifery. 

above  all  things,  let  us  beware  of  pcrvcriing  the  example  of 
)2vid.*tO  our  own  ruirr.  and  of  conilderin;^  his  deviations  from  duty, 
ot  as  tJiey  truly  are,  a  w.a^rdng  to  us  .crainll  d  ir.gcr,  but  a>  .an  en- 
'>’Jragcmcnt'to  trc.ad  in  the  fame  nniiabowed  j  aths  of  vice.  Let  us 
it  (latter  ourfelvcs,  that  beccufc  hh,  lo  devout,  lo  religious,  fo  dif- 
^guilhed  by  the  iavour  of  Ile'+ven,  was  once  nunl  faialiy  firduced 
Un,  th.nt  we  may  tlicreLre  commit  the  fame  or  limilar  oilences 
Jth  impunity.  C>n  the  rontiary  /  if  tiiefe  crimes  be  fi)  odious  and 
fteilable^  even  in  a  jewith  :r. or. arch,  who  had  to  plead  in  his  cxcufe 
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(though  all  excafe  \vol$  vain)  the  temptation^  of  a  court,  the  maimer 
of  the  times,  the  peculiarity  of  his  . own  circumttances,  and  the  hbcr. 
ties  too  often  taken  by  men  in  his  fituation  ;  they  mud  afTume  a  much 
more  frightful  afped  in  a  private  Chridian,  who  has  none  of  thofc 
mitigating  pleas  to  offer,  who  lives  in  roach  ihoie  enlightened  and 
#civilifed  times,  has  much  llrider  rules  of  moral  conduct  prefented  to 
him  in  the  gofpel,  is  called  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  purity  and 
holinefs,  has  far  more  powerful  aid  from  heaven  to  fupport  him  in  hi* 
duty,  more  terrible  punilhments  to  work  upon  hk  fears,  and  more 
glorious  rewards  to  animate  his  hopes. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  the  offences  of  David  were  by 
no  means  paffed  over  with  impunity ; 'that  he  was  feve rely  pun ithed 
by  the  remorfe  of  his  own  confcience^  by  the  deep  afflidion  into 
which  they  plunged  him,  by  the  wretched  confequcnces  they  drew 
after  them,  and  by  the  heavy  and^  pofitive  penalties  denounced  and 
indited  upon  him  by  God  himfelf. 

‘  Hear  how  the  repenting  monarch  bemoans  himfelf  in  the  anguilk 
of  his  foul,  and  then  fay  whether  his  fituation  was  an  enviable  one; 
whether  you  would  choofe  to  imitate  his  mifeondu^,  and  take  the 
confequencc.* — ^  [Here  are  inferted  from  fome  of  the  penitential 
pfalms  fevcral  relenting  confeffions  of  demerit,  intermixed  with  in- 
portunate  fuppHcations  for  pardon  and  comfort ;  all  exprefilve  of  tk 
torment  infcparable  from  confeious  guilt.] 

‘  It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs  greater  agonyj 
of  mind  than  this ;  and  no  one,  furely,  that  reads  thefe  pafiages, 

.  wifh  to  undergo  the  mifeiics  there  deferibed;  It  is  impolhblcti 
him,  if  he  is  of  a  (bund  mind,  to  make  fo  wretched  a  bargain 
himfelf,  as  to  plunge  voluntarily  into  the  crimes  of  the  royal  p£ 

•  tent,  that  he  may  afterwards  tafte  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  contrition  ?. 
remorfe;  or  (what  is  ftill  worfe,  and  what  no  finner  can  be  fee 
againii),  that  he. may  die  without  repenting  at  all,  'and  ru(h  into  i! 
uncealing  torments  of  ihe  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a  (ire  ihai 
never  quenched/  .  '  . 


call 


To  this  volume  is^fubjoined  an  advertifement,  intimating  ti 
the  feventh  impreffion  of  a  former,  by  the  fame  author,  has  late 
been  publiflied :  and  this  colleftion  we  venture  to  pronoun 
equally  meritorious  of  a  favourable  reception. 

Of  ihefe  fermons  fome  were  compofed  prior  to  the  date  ( 
the  other  volume  in  its  firil  edition.  •  Others  exhibited  feparate 
on  public  occafions,  are  now  reprinted ;  the  feventh,  teri 
twelfth,  and  fifteenth,  for  inftance.  On  thefe  it  is'fufficient 
remark,  in  general,  that  they  are  framed  with  an  appofite  r 
fcrciice  to  the  times  and  circumftances  on  which  they  were  cl^ 
vered.  In  a  manner  peculiarly  forcible  are  the  widows  ; 
children  of  the  Englilh  clergy  recommended  to  the  benevok 
proteftion  of  the  public.  (See  the  feventh  forpion.) 

Our  own  ecclefiaftics  had  their  fliare  with  others  of  the  fac 
ordwi'  in  introducing  the  light  of  the  gofpel  into  this  counts 
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In  after  times,  when  popifti  tyranny  and  fuperftitlon  had  been 
raifed,  like  another  Babel,  into  a  ftupendous  fabric,  our  clergy 
were  of  no  finall  benefit  to  the  community.  For  the  Magna 
Charta  we  arc  principally  indebted  to  the  eloquence,  fpirit,  and 
adivity  of  an  Englifti  primate,  and  the  concurrence  of  almoft  all 
hi'v  clergy.  Their  cloifters  were  a  retreat  for  the  ftudious,  the 
afflicted,  the  penitent,  and  the  devout.  I'hey  found  time  to 
cultivate  the  finer  arts.  Thus  was  learning  kept  alive,  till  the . 
art  of  printing  was  found  out;  and  it  was  probably  firft  brought 
into  this  ifland  by  the  generofity  of  an  Englifli  primate.  In  the 
reftoration  of  letters  ecclefiaftics  took  the  lead,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  a  true  tafte  for  polite- and  ufcful  learning.  To 
them  likewife  we  owe  the  revival  of  religion,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  from  popei-y;  When  our  religious  and  civil  liberties  were 
in  danger  from  the  defpotic  meafures  of  Jdmes  II.  they  again 
courageoufly  ftept  forth  in  defence  of  both;  and  they  are  ftill 
finccre  friends  to  conftitutional  freedom.  7\)  them  has  long 
been,  and  llill  is,  confided  that  important  truf?,  the  education 
of  youth.  Under  their  diredlion  the  fchools  and  univeriities  of 
this  kingdom  have  acquired  a  fuperiority  to  all  foreign  femina- 
ries.  With  refpedl  lo^  that  part  of  them  whofe  families  may 
probably  want  the  protection  of  this  charity,  it  is  but  juUice  to 
fay,  that  they  have  a  claim  to  every  a6t  of  kindnefs  which  their 
po^verty  may're.quire.  They  ar.e  often  induced  to  contradt  early 
marriages,  and  find  themfelves  furrounded  by  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  before  they-are  provided  with  the  means  of  fupporting 
them.  Of  a  parochial  clergyman  it  is  exp^ed  that  he  main¬ 
tain  a  decent  hofpitality.'  To  him  the  poor,  the  fick,  and  the 
diftrefled  part  of  his  flock,  have  recourfe  for  relief;  and-  he 
commonly  is  liberal  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  A  tafte  for 
books  is  not  indulged  without  expence.  To  the  repairs  ex¬ 
pended  on  his  parfonage,  he  may  be  induced  to  add  a  few  con- 
vcniencies.  In  a  few  years  his  fons  muft  be  educated  for  the 
univerfuies,  or  for  bufinefs;  and  if  he  ftiould  give  his  daughters 
a  few  ufetdl  accompliftiments,  let  us  pardon  him  this  wrong; 
it  is  all  the  fortune  he  can  give  them.  Thefe  expenccs  anticia 
pate  his  narrow  income ;  debts  perhaps  accumulate,  the  burden 
of  which  brings  him  prematurely  vvvith  forrow  to  the  grave. 
Then  the  widovvs  and  orphans  are  plunged  into  cmbarrallmcnts 
whence  they  cannot  extricate  thejnlelves.  The  head  being 
^one,  the  little  fociety  is  diflblved.  They  muft  quit  the  beloved 

IBanfion,  where  they  have  fpenc  their  lives,  and  which  they 
nade  fo  neat  and  cheerful  at  their  own  coft,  perhaps  with  the 
abour  of  their  own  hands.  1  lie  fmall  remnant  of  books  and 
urniture  that  conftiiuted  all  their  wealth,  they  fee  difpofed  of 
the  benefit  or  their  creditors^  and  then  they  have  nothing  to 

do 
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do  but  to  (lifperfe  themfelves  where  they  can,  to  leek  Aipport, 
In  this  critical  moment^  thefe  charitable  eftablilhnients  opcu 
their  friendly  arms,  &c. 

In  this  narrow  compafs  ?re  circumferibed  the  contents  of 
nineteen  pages,  in  which  this  worthy  prelate  fets  forth  the  im- 
portance  of  the  clerical  order,  and  the  right  of  their  needy  fa, 
milies  to  the  patronage  of  a  generous  nation.  The  whole  fer- 
mon  is  exxellcnt;  and  equal  commendation  is  due  to  the  other 
occafional  difeourfes. 

The  other  compofitions  on  the  dojflrlnes,  duties,  fpirlt,  and 
energy  of  the  gofpel,  arc  of  univerfal  importance,  at  all  times 
feafonable,  and  executed  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  the  meft 
finilhed  productions  of  our  heft  fermon  writers  of  the  current 
century.  It  will  perhaps  allowed,’  that  this  author  has  more 
animation  than  Seeker,  and  that  if  he  iefs  frequently  rife  into 
the  fublime  than  Sherlock,  he  at  lead  avoids  that  finking  below 
.  mediocrity,  which  is  fonietimes  obfervable  in  the  writings  of 
that  eminer.t  prelate. 

Candour  and  humility  adorn  great  talents.  The  Bifhop, 
aware  left  he  might  incur  t^e  imputation  of  phgiarifm,  even  in 
cafes  which  require  neither  depth  of  penetration,  nor  extent  of 
reading,  obferves  in  a  note  p.  3c,  ‘  In  this,  and  perhaps  one  or 
‘  two  other  places,  a  fev/  remarks  from  other  authors  have  (in 

*  the  courfe  of  my  reading  many  years  ago),  I  believe,  infcnfi- 

*  bly  mingled  themfelves  with  my  own.  But  who  thofe  au- 

*  thors  were,  I  cannot  at  this  diftance  of  time  recoiled.’  After 
a  long  interval  it  may  juftly  be  faid.  Dim.  rccitas  iKcipit  fji 
iuum.  It  is  not  a  fimilarity  of  fentimenc  <  which  charaClerifcs  a 
borrowed  thought,  but  a  peculiarity  of  terms  in  Which  the  fen- 
timent  is  exprefied. 

In  fupport  of  fome  points,  fcarcely  controvertible,  the  anther 
refers  to  the  teftimony  of  writers  not  better  informed  than  him- 
felf,  as  in  p.  64:  ‘  Nothing  Iefs  than  diabolical  influence  c^n 

*  account  for  the  almoft  univerfal  cuftom  of  human  facrifices, 

*  and  the  atrocious  outrages  on  all  decency  perpetrated  in  the  fa- 
‘  cred  rites  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindoftan.’  Maurice’s 
Indian  Antiquities. — This  performance  was  reviewed  in  our 
number  for  February  laft,  and  the  author’s  credulity  cenfured 
for  admitting,  without  competent  authority,  the  immoderate 
antiquity  of  Indian  literature an  hypoihefis  incredible,  except 
on  the  prefumption  that  the  chronology  cf  the  Greek  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  This  axiom  is  eagerly 
maintained  bv  our  Britifh  critics  of  the  eio-hteenth  centurv;  and 
it  is  perhr>ps  their  peculiar  foible.  But  Mr.  Maurice  has  not 
produced  hiftorlcal  evidence  in  favour  cf  this  paradoxical  cont- 
putation. 

A> 
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As  a  reafoiiable  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the  falfe  philofophy 
now  in  vbguct  which  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  introduce^ 
corruption  of  taffe,  proftitution  in  principle,  and  licentioufnefs 
in  manners,  this  collecEtion  merits  regard.  From  the  full  con- 
vidion  that  he  maintains  a  good  caufe,  the  author  ever  reafons 
on  the  belief  that  the  gofpel^  as  a  fyftem  of  well-authenticated 
fads,  is  not  aifecled  by  the  partial  and  infolent  objedions  of 
free-thinkers,  more,  ingenious  than  wife,  and  lefs  bialfed  by  the 
love  of  truth  than  the  force  of  prejudice,  ‘For  the  honourable 

<  charader  due  to  the  Englifh  clergy  he  refers  all  along  to  Da- 
^  vid  Hume^s  hiftory,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  his  tefti- 
‘  mony,  when  given  in  favour  of  that  body,  whom  he  fincerely 
^  hated,  is  unexceptionable,*  p,  160.  He  avails  himfelf  of  the 
conceffions.  maJe  by  unbelievers  in  favour  of  revelation : 

<  RoulTeau  htmfelf  commends  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  law 
‘  mentioned  Exod.  xxii,  26,*  p,  120,  The  difingenuous  far- 
cafm  of  Voltaire  againft  the  Jews  in  the.  time  of  Ezekiel,  in- 
finuating  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  human  flefhi 
is  repelled  by  a  mafterly  criticifm  on  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
ch^.  xxxiv,  4,  17, 1 8,'  Page  n5. 

Of  the  author’s  Ryle' the  general  charaders  are  eafe,  harmony, 
and  energy.  Extremely  few  are  the  exceptions,’ 

*  The  covenant  betwixt  God  and  man,’  p.  60,  Betwixt  is 
now  obfolete. — ‘  There  is  no  neceffity  to  prove,’  p,  105.  Therei 
as  a  redundant  expldive,  is  better  omitted.  Unneceffary  it  is  to 
prove,. — ‘  Our  perfons,  our  properties^*  &c.  Properties  are  the 
attributes  of  perfons;  and  property  is  equivalent  to  all  their  pof- 
fefliohs, — ‘  The  precept  applies  (is  applicable)  to  us.’  The  verb 
apply  does  not  admit  the  intranfitivefenfe.-  Every  candid  reader 
will  approve,  even  in  a  writer  of  profe,  the  liberal  remark  of 
the  Roman  critic ; 

Verum  ubi  pluta  nitent  in  carmine,  non  Cgb  paueh 
Oderrdar  maculis,  quas  aae  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  huinaha  parum  cavit  natura,  ' 

I  Hdr.  Art;  Posf« 

Blit  where  the  beauties  more  in  number  ihine, 
lam  not  angry  with  a  Angle  line, 

(That  with  fome  trivial  faults  unequal  flows), 

A  carelefs  hand,  or  human  frailty  (hows;  ’ 

FttAKeii. 
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:Art.  VII.  Sermons  preached  b^ore  the  HonourahU  Society  ij 
Lincoln*!  Inn^  by  the  JJJi/iant  Preacbery  Robert  NareSy  A, 
Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York.  pp.  350 
8vo.  5$.  boards.  London:  printed  by  C.  and  F«  Riving. 
Cod,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1794* 

CONTENTS. 

Dedication  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt. 

Twenty  Sermons  from  the  following  texts : 

'  I.  Means  of  reviving  the  true  Spirit  of  Piety.  Rom.  xiv.  I9, 

2.  The  Sublimity  of  Devotion,  Lam.  iii.  41. 

3.  Mercy  of  God.  Pfalm  cxxx.  4. 

4.  Rational  Chriftianity.  i  Cor.  i.  20. 

5.  Agency  of  Spirits,  i  Peter  v.  8. 

6.  Importance  of  Religion.  Heb.  xii.  25. 

7.  Hiftory  of  the  fcduced  Prophet.  'i  Kings  xili.  i# 

8.  On 'proving  all  Things,  i  TheflT.  v.  21. 

9.  The  Regard  of  God  for  the  temporal  Welfare  Cf  Men# 
.Deut.  v.  29. 

10.  Againft  concealing  our  Religion.  2  Tim.  i.  8. 

II.  On  Letter  and  Spirit.  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

12.  On  holding  faft  the  Faith.  Heb.  x.  23. 

13.  We  cannot  truly  love  God  unlefs  we  love  our  Brethren, 
I  John  iv.  20. 

14.  Sequel  of  this  Subje£K-  Mat.  xxii.  38. 

15.  The  Love  of  our  Neighbour.  Mat.  xxii.  39. 

16.  Why  it  was  neceflary  for  Chrift  to  fuflFer.  Luke  xxiv.  2J. 

17.  The  Evidence  of  one  from  the  Dead.  Luke  xvi.  31. 

18.  Laft  Injunftions  of  Chrift.  Mat.  xxviii.  i8. 

19.  Religious  Myfteries.  i  Cor.  ii.  6. 

20.  The  Title,  Lord,  a  Proof  of  Chrift’s  Divinity.  Lukfl 
ii.  8. 

Extract  from  Sermon  /. 

*  The  dcfjgn  of  the  Chriilian  law  is  to  exalt  the  nature  of  man, 
and  make  hini  fit  for  the  fociety  and  fellowfhip  of  higher  beings. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  every  afpeft  the  contemplation  of  a  Chriftian,  fuch 
as  he  ought  (o  be,  prefents  us  with  a  nobler  view,  of  human  nature 
tiian  we  can  attain  by  any  other  means.  Societies  of  men,  confidered 
without  reference  to  futurity,  merely  as  they  exift  in  this  world,  and  as 
having  in  it  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  being,  what  are  they  bat 
aflemblages  of  animals ;  wonderful,  indeed,  in  their  faculties  above  al! 
others  of  that  numerous  clafs ;  but  (till,  united  with  them  in  death, 
and  confounded  with  them  in  the  difToiution  of  their  organs;  of 
higher  origin,  nor  higher  end.— Such  are  men,  act^ording  to  till 
•  ...  .  v 
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tvlid  rqeft  religion>  and  dirdaim  the  dodrine  of  a  future  life.  Ob* 
ferve  their  purfuits,  and  you  \idll  find  them  conipnant  to  this  account; 
terminating  in  objeAs  of  ho  great  value  or  duration^  yet  fought  with 
an  ardour  wholly  difproporcioned  to  their  worth ;  and  though  the 
eagernefs  of  men  for  thefe  their  (hortdived  fatisfaflions  would  be  in 
fome  degree  palliated  by  the  fuppofition  that  they  had  nothing  far¬ 
ther  to  expefl  (which  is  indeed  the  common  plea  and  argument  of 
irreligious  fenfualifts)^  yet  nothing  can  excufe  the  felfilh  and  mali¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  they  are,  and  ever  will  be,  llruggled  for  by 
thofc  who  have  no  higher  notions.  We  may  indeed  expedt,  oii 
grounds  of  reafon,  that  beings,  who  have  hope  in  this  world  only, 
and  forefight  to  afTure  them  of  their  (hort  continuance  here,  will  be 
contentious  for  the  pleafures  which  this  world  affords,  as  for  their 
all;  yet,  expeding  this,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  creatures,  which 
we  find  thus  fituated,  as  wicked  and  pernicious  animals,  whofe  chief 
propeniities  incline  them  to  injure  and  fupplant  each  other. 

*  Very  different  is  the  profpecl  that  prefen ts  itfelf  In  the  contem* 
plation  of  real  Chriftians.  We  fee  there,  indeed,  creatures  of  much 
infirmity,  liable  to  fall  into  errocs,  and  even  into  guilt ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  connefted  with  a  better  order  of  beings,  and  tending  to¬ 
wards  it;  occupied  of  courfe,  in  fome  degree,  with  the  bufinefs  arid 
the  pleafures  of  this  prefent  world,  but  confidering  both  as  fubordi- 
nate,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  life,  which  is  to 
be  of  infinitely  greater' duration ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  that  life,  iic- 
tentive  rather  to  tl^  duties  of  the  prefent,  than  to  any  other  of  its 
demands.  Not  contentious  about  worldly  honours,  pleafures;  or  ad-. 

^  vantages,  bccaufe  intent  on  higher  objeAs ;  yet  not  negleftful  of 
them  in  proportion  to  their  proper  eilimation,  and  fincerely  and 
humbly  thankful  for  them  when  bellowed  by  Providence :  above  all 
things  friendly  to  each  other,  knowing  that  not  only  the  principal 
objeft  of  their  defire  is  attainable  by  all,  but  that  it  may  be  better 
and  more  efFeftually  fought  by  their  confpiring  efforts,  than  by  the 
feparate  attempts  of  any.  ' 

*  T9  thefe  peculiar  virtues  of  Chriftian  focicty  the  apollle  intended 
to  direct  his  converts  when  he  exhorted  them  to  follow  ^fter  the  things 
which  make  for  peace  and  mutual  edification. 

*  By  the  things  which  make  for  peace  are  meant  Tuch  aflions  as 
evince  a  mutual  toleration  of  infirmities,  and  a  quiet  profefiion  of 
private  fentiments,  without  moleiling  or  offending  others;  even  giv¬ 
ing  way  in  matters  of  indifference,  or  of  fmall  importance,  rather 
than  the  fplrit  of  contention  (hould  arife  among  them. 

*  The  other  part  of  the  exhortation  does  not  lie  within  fo  (hort  a 
compafs ;  fince  the  a£ls  are  wholly  innumerable  by  wjrich  Chriftians 
may  edify  each  other,  and  mutually  promote  their  hopes  of  heavenly 
biefiings.  Every  thing  that  belongs  to  inftru<flion,  admonition,  re^ 
hroof,  and  good  example,  falls  under  this  clafs;  and  all  of  thefe  are 
hound  upon  us  as  duties  by  this  fingle  precept,’  See. 


As  fubfervlent  to  revive  the  true  fpirit  and  a£live  zeal  of 
Chriftianity,  the  author  rc^mmends  the  pious  education  of 

£  e  2  children. 
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children^  (he  long  ncglcftcd  pradice  of  domeftic  religion,  and  z 
general  vcncratibn  for  the  public  inftitutibns  of  the  gofpel. 

From  a  collcftion,  of  which  every  part  exhibits  appropriate 
chara<5lers  of  excellence,  needlefs  it  is  to  fcledf  other  fpecimens 
of  the  author^s  manner.  Thofe  readers  who  perufe  the  volume, 
with  a  very  moderate  (hare  of  difeernment,  and  with  the  love  of 
truth  and  goodnefs,  will,  we  truft,  be  induced  either  to  enter¬ 
tain  or  improve  the  conviction,  that  the  religion  of  the  gofpel 
is,  of  all  expedients,  the  moft  efFedual  for  rectifying  the  dif. 
orders,  and  eitabliOiing  the  full  and  final  happinefs  of  mankind. 

>  This,  indeed,  is  no  new  difeovery  ,  but  it  is  a  truth  at  all  times 
necelliry  to  be  enforced,  cfpccially  at  the  prefent  crifis,  v.'hen 
.  the  difciples  of  an  infane  philofophy  are  in  arms  to  reftorc  the 
empire  of  gloomy  paganifm. 

Of  the  fubjedts  here  confidered  fome  are  of  infrequent  oc 
currence  in  com pofuions  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  others,  from 
their  general  importance,  are  common  ;  yet  even  thefe,  as  here 
fet  forth  to  view,  feem  to  afllime  the  femblance  of  novelty. 
Without  affigning  any  reafon  for  entering  more  minutely  into 
the  contents  of  a  few  of  thefe  difeourfes  than  the  reft,  which  have 
an  equal  claim  to  regard,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  outlines 
of  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  feventh. 

Difeourfe  II.  on  the  text,  ‘  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with 

*  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens/  Mr.  Nares  conftrufts  the 
propofition  that  the  fineft  and  moft  fublimc  fenfations  of  which 
(he  human  foul  is  fufceptibie,  are  conneCfed  with  the  principle 

*  of  devotion:  Whence  are  they  derived?  F^rom  thofe  difcovc- 
ries  of  fupreme  excellence  in  the  divine  charaCIer,  as  deferibed 
in  the  infpired  feriptures,  which  in  fublimity  tranfeend  all  the 
productions  of  mere  genius.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
devotion  and  the  fources  of  fublime  feeling  is  properly  exem 
plified  in  fpecial  inftances.  In  contemplating  the  eftential  at 
tributes  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  together  with  the  endearing  re 
lations  in  which  he  ftands  to  mankind; — in  the  furvey  of  his 
works; — amid  the  profperous  and  adverfe  events  of  life; — the 
fpirit  of  pure  religion  elevates  the  pious  foul  to  a  pitch  of 
fublimity  unattainable  by  the  difciples  of  the  poetical  my 
thology. 

7'hus  far  the  preacher  reafons  well.  But  he  might  have  given 
his  conclufion  additional  evidence  and  energy  by  ftiewing,  that 
from  the  religious  principle  alone  refults  the  very  capacity  of 
fublime  feeling.  The  genuine  ftibjeCls  of  Chrift^s  kingdom  arc 
born  from  above ;  whereas  the  natural  man,  fuppofe  him  adorned 
with  various  and  exunlive  knowledge,  ‘  recti veth  not  the  things 

that  be  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  be-_ 

•  they  arc  fpirita.4l!y  difccmcd.*  The  m^rc  philofopberBl^^ 
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can  neither  perceive,  nor  judge,  nor  admire,  nor  love,  nor  hate, 
nor  rejoice,  nor  fear,  as  does  the  Chri Ilian.  ,  The  grace  of  the  , 
golpel  has  a  transforming  energy.  ‘We  beholding  as  in  a  glafs 
‘  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  fame  image.  The 
<  firfl  Adam  was  made  a  living  foul;  the  fecond  Adam  is  a 
‘  quickening  fpirit/ 

Difeourfe  IV.  ^  Hath  not  God  made  foolilh  the  wifdom  of 
‘  this  world?*  From  this  and  parallel  texts  Mr.  Nares  infers, 
that  the  work  of  redemption  was  intended  to  be  fomething  fo 
unlike  the  wifdom  of  this  world,  as  to  defeat  its  expcdlations, 
and  to  confound  its  reafonings.  This  conclufion,  he  obferves, 
had  been  verified  in  the  apoftolical  age,  by  branding  with  the 
name  of  folly  the  pretended  wifdom  of  the  incredulous  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and,  with  exquifite  propriety,  adds,  that  this  diftinc- 
tive  property  df  confounding  human  reafon,  is  ftill  an  inherent 
charadter  of  the  gofpel,  without  confidering  its  retrofpe<S  effi¬ 
cacy.  Much  has  lately  been  faid  of  a  profeffion,  which' its  ad¬ 
mirers  denominate  Rational  Chriftianity ;  that  is,  the  fyllem  of 
God's  revelation  accommodated  to  the  wifdom  of  the  prefept 
age,  and  tried  by  the  reft  of  a  local  and  temporary  metaphyfic.' 
By  detedling  the  fallacy  of  the  term,  rational  Chrijiianity^  the.au- 
thor  evinces  the  abfurdity  of  the  conclufions  in  which  it  termi¬ 
nates.  Read  the  efifeourfe  at  large. 

Difeourfe  VII.  ‘  Behold,  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of 
‘  Judah;  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Bethel.* — ‘  In  this  hif- 
‘  tory  are  three  principal  matters  which  ftrike  mod  readers  as 
‘  extraordinary:  i.  That  the  old  prophet,  who  lived  at  Bethel, 

‘  and  who,  from  feveral  circumftanccs,  appears  to  have  been 
‘  truly  a  propJiet,  ftiould  have  been  defirous  to  feduce  the  other 
‘  from  his  duty.  2.  That  the  prophet  of  Judah  Ihould  have 
‘  fallen  under  the  deception.*  3.  That,  if  the  latter  was  indeed 
‘  deceived,  his  punifliment  (hould  have  been  fo  fevere  ahd  ex- 
‘  emplary.* — Thefc  points  the  preacher  explains  and  applies 
with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  and  emphafis.  This  difeourfe,  how¬ 
ever,  incurs  the  cenfure  of  an  omiflion,  which  withdraws  from 
the  reader’s  view  the  primary  and  full  import  of  that  llriking 

Ij-cident  in  the  facred  ftory.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  public  re¬ 
velation,  offered  to  mankind  in  general,  from  age  to  age,  one 
ialf  of  the  world  might  have  mifled  the  other,  under  The  pre¬ 
ended  authority  of  private  infpiration.  The  fbphiftical  writer 
an  infidious  book  (Chriftianity  not  founded  on  argument) 
efolves  the  true  principle  of  faith  into  a  conftant  particular  re¬ 
velation  imparted  feparately  and  fupernaturally  to  every  indivi- 
}aal.  This  fcheme  opens  a  wide  door  for  the  influx  of  every 
ital  delufion.  To  that  dangerous  fource  of  impofture  feveral 
^dicious  antidotes  were  circulated  by  the  friends  of  Chriftianity, 

E  e  3  '  But 
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But  a$  hr  as  the  writer  of  this  article  can  rccoIle£i,  this  inftance 
of  prophetical  deception  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  the  learned  ad. 
vocates  for  the  fuperior  perfediion  of  a  (landing  revelation.  As 
the  fundamental  topic  of  that  fallacious  performance  has  been 
revived  by  the  late  Count  Swedenburg,  it  is  to  be  regreted  that 
Mr.  Nares  did  not,  in  an  additional  dilcourfe,  point  out  the  per¬ 
nicious  tendency  of  that  whimfical  writer's  principles.  We 
know  of  no  author  better  qualified  to  expofe  their  absurdity.  As 
often  as  the  infidel  falls  in  his  way,  he  difeovers,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  fuperiority  of  Mofes  to  the  magiciansf  of  idolatrous 
Egypt.  ‘ 


I 

Art.  Vni.  CanvaJJing  for  popular  Preferment  equally  difpo* 
raging  to  the  Gojpel  dnd  its  Minijlers ;  a  Sermon^  delivered  at 
St.  Saviour's^  Southwark^  Sunday  Afternoon^  April  bth^  1794, 
Occafioned  by  the  V acancy  of  a  Chaplain.  By  fobn  Moir^  A.  M. 
pp.  20.'  8vo.  London  ;  fold  by  Meflrs.  Rivington,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  j  and  Mr.  Wi}mot,  Southvvark.  I794t  / 

P  R  £  F  A  C  £, 

f  ^HE  title  and  drift  of  this  difcourfcrftate  explicitly  the  preacher’^ 
^  opinion  of  the  praftice  he  reprobates.  He  feryes  or  cenfures  no 
party  on  this  occaflon,  and  indulges  no  refentoients,  but  fu^h  as  are 
in/pTcd  by  a  real  regard  for  the  genuine  interells  of  the  gofpel. 

•  The  obliquity  of  canvajjing  is  fo  notorious,  that  he  is  inclined  to 
fufpeft  It  never  can  be  the  (pontaneous  meafure  of  a  pure  mind.  That 
which  15  itfelf  wrong,  can  hardly  be  made  right  by  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  The  palpabje  dependence  it  has,  and  avows,  on  the  crooked 
policy  of  the  world,  renders  it  at  leaft  perfectly  incompatible  with 
the  fandliiy  and  difintcrefttdnefs  of  the  cleric^  profeffion^  He  aiin^ 
only  at  being  an  humble  advocate  for  religion  and  her  minifters,  in 
whofe  caufe  not  to  be  earned  were  bafe  and  treacherous,  in  the  leail 
and  lowed  of  the  order.  It  is  an  honed  warmth*  and  will  do  hin 
no  prejudice  with  the  friends*  whatcyer  it  may  do  with  (he  enemies 
of  both. 

f  He  could  not  have  chofen  a  more  ufeful  or  appropriate  fubjefli 
fhough  he  might  have  preferred  many.Jefs  dehca^e  and  invidious. 
But  uiat  preacher  will  never  do  much  gb^^d  who  confults  only  tbe  hu: 
mopr  of  his  hearers.  Religious  indrudipn  is  calculated  to  crofs 
wd  correA  whatever  is  corrupt  in  the  piinciples,  or  vicious  in  the 
preferences  or  lives  of  men  :  ard  in  fuch  a  time  and  place  as  this  he 
is  not  ambipous  of  ranking  wiib  thpfe  whp  are  noted  for  (ayingy^^ii 
fbiifgs^  and  frophefying  deceit. 

‘  Not  meaning  to  augment  the  trouble  of  the  pariih,  by  obdinatcly 
perfjding  in  the  views  of  a  candidate,  but  heartily  defirous  that  the 
^dnefs  may  idue  in  tbeif  welf^re^  he  conceived  hii^elf  at  full  Uben) 
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to  cxpofe,  for  that  end,  whatever  ftruck  him  as  improper  in  theif 
mutual  condifl  for  the  maflery,  who,  though  (till  brethren^  are  no 
longer  competitors. 

The  fermon  is  taken  from  Solomon’s  Song,  chap.  y.  7^ 
•  The  watchnien  that  went  about  the  city  found  me;  they  fmote 
‘  me,  they  wounded  me.’  By  the  party  thus  complaining,  is 
faid  to  be  meant  religion,  or  the  church ;  and  by  the  watchmen, 
fuch  of  her  fervants  as  prove  treacherous  to  their  truft,  and  be¬ 
tray  her  intereft:  The  choice  of  the  text,  thus  applied,  is  ap- 
poiite,  and  the  difeourfe  replete  with  much  found  advice,  ten¬ 
dered  in  a  ferious  and  afFeftionate  manner.  Of  its  effe£l  we 
are  not  informed.  It  may  be  prefumed  that,  like  many  other 
offices  of  Chriftian  charity,  it  was  not  duly  regarded. 


Art.  IX.  A  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  f,St: 
Peter^  Exeter^  on  Friday^  February  28,  1794,  By  George 
Gordon^  M.  A.  Precentor  of  Exeter^  iAc.  4to.  is.  ftitched. 
-  Trewman,  Exeter.  1794-. 

f  ' 

•T^HERE  is  much  found  fenfe  in  this  fermon,  if  fuch  it  may 
^  be  called:  but  the  precentor  of  Exeter  does  not  feem  to  be 
,as  yet  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  literary  compofition. 

concur  with  Mr.  Gordon  in  preferring  fentiment  to  ftyJe 
—matter  to  manner.  Yet  we  are  aflured  that,  at  this  period 
of  refinement,  no  produftion,  hpwever  fenfible  of  ingenious  on 
the  whole,  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  if  deformed 
or  botched  (to  ufe  a  fch66Uphfafe).by  inaccuTacies  of  expreflion. 
The  difeourfe  before  us  is  not  even  free  from  errors  in  gram¬ 
mar.  /  For  the  matter,  we  think  the  title  of  Sermon  unappro¬ 
priate  :  it  is  a  political  treatife,  ill  becoming  the  pulpit. 


Art.  X.  A  Looking^Glafs  for  a  Right  Hon.  Mendicant  \  or^ 
The  real  CharaSier  of  a  certain  great  Orator ;  with  important 
political  Obfervations :  in  particular^  the  Marrow  of  tin  Slave 
Sluefiion^  and  of  that  refpe^ling  the  Laws  of  Debtor  and  Cre^ 
ditor^  ^c.  By  an  Old  Member  of  Parliament,  pp.  X32.  8v6. 
Crofby,  Stationers  Court.  London,  1794. 

^HI  S  old  member  of  parliament,  in  this  mirror,  propofes  to  * 
^  treat  of  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  whom,  he  conceives,  all . 
parties  have  formed  an  erroneous  eftimate ;  and  whom,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  pretenfions,  it  behoves  his  countrymen  accurately 

^  E*c  4  to 
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to  know,  conne£ted  as  he  is,  and  has  been  from  his  youth,  with 
public  affairs,  an  inveftigation  of  his  condu6l  naturally  leads 
the  inquirer  into  the  field  of  politics.  The  Right  Hon.  C 
inherits  from  nature  moft  of  the  admired  qualities  of  mind, 
in  a  degree  vaftly  fuperior  to  ordinary  mortals,  To  a  capacity 
jPor  the  quick  attainment  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,, to  which 
he  choofes  to  lend  his  attention,  he  joins  a  meqaory  whence 
.  nothing  efcapes ;  and  which  is  ever  ready  at  command  to  afford 
ideas  of  a  certain  ftandard,  and  furnifh  him  with  reafons  of  a 
certain  depth,  ready  arranged  in  a  graceful  and  becoming  order^ 
He  enjoys,  in  a  moll  ample  meafure,  all  the  advaritages  atten¬ 
dant  upon  quicknefs  of  parts.  His  warm  and  fanguineous 
temperament  of  body,  the  eafe  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
frames  and  examines  his  ideas,  occafion  in  him  fo  ftrong  and 
confident  an  attachment  to  firft  impreflions,  as  for  ever  to  ex¬ 
clude  that  much-exalted  and  valuable  property  of  mind,  a  found 
judgment. — There  is  fomething,  to  be  fure,  prepoffefling  and 
feduclyc  of  our  applaufe,  in  the  facility  and  fluency  with  which 
a  man  makes  long,  acute^  and  fenfible  harangues  upon  eyery 
popular  topic  that  comes  forward  for  public  difculfion.  '  But  arc 
all  our  advocates  at  the  bar  men  of  fublime  genius  and  tranfeen- 
dent  abilities,  becaufe  they  are  able  to  rnake  long  and  clever 
fpeeches  ?  And  why  is  not  Mr.  Erfkine,  his  friend,  as  aWe  to 
fuft'aln  the  weight  of  empires  as  Mr.  ? 

Our  author,  the  old  member,  af:er  many  other  ftrokes  of 
his  pencil,  touches  on  the  morality  and  private  life  of  Mr.  C.  J. 

Fruftrated  (he  fays)  in' all  his  political  fchemes,  duped  in 
all  his  gambling  ones,  what  was  now  to  be  attempted  ? — Now 
for  a  great  and  magni^cent  ftfoke  of  politics,  worthy  a  Rich- 
lieu  or  a  Cromwell!  He  leayes  all  his  old  friends,  and  put5 
)}imfclf  at  the. bead  of  the  republican  party.— He  miftbok  the. 
f.  natic  madnefj  of  a  few  diffenting  teachers,  and  their  idiotic 
and  knavilh  followers,*  for  fymptoms  of  a  real  enthufiafm  in  th« 
bady  of  the  people  ;  and,  notwirhftanding  almoft  inffant  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  error,*  he  Hill  pcrfifts. 

The  politica}  principles  of  Mr.  C,  J.  in  the  judgment 
of  our  author,  are  thofc  of  high  whiggifm  ;  in  other  words,  of 
fpeculative  oligarchy.  He  thinks  there  is  much  more  patriotifm 
among  ihe  republicans  than  among  the  whigs ;  for,  however 
rafli,  ill-judged,  and  ill  timed  theeflFo:ts  of  the  former  arc,  they 
are  fmcerc  in  fheir  defircs  to  reform  the  abufes  of  government. 
To  the  whig  fyftem  he  lays  many  glaring  defecls,  and  alai  min; 
grievar^jcea,  unremedied  in  our  civil  conititution  at  this  day.-^ 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  attempt 
made  Jo  diffolve  this  (elf-created  monopoly  of  power 
f  wffiGGisM,  a  barbarous  term,  for  which  the  genius  of  EngliS 
^  '  philolpgeri 
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phiiologers  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  fubftitute]  {  which 
pretended  to  a  right  of  difpofal,  and  abfolute  government,  not 
only  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  liberties  and  purfes  of  their  fellow* 
citizens. — What  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  begun  was  defined  to 
be  completed,  half  a  century  afterwards,  by  one  of  his  pupils* 
The  celebrated  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  had  the  rare  glory  of  inftil* 
ling  into  the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil  principles  truly  Britifh,  of 
uniting  prince  and  people,  and  finally  difiblving  the  power  di  a 
grafping  and  infatiable  faction,  which  had  been,  during  the  four 
preceduig  reigns,  monopolifing  the  honours,  preying  upon  the 
wealth,  and  cxhaufting  the  reiburces,  of  their  country. 

The  old  member  of  parliament,  our  author,  goes  on  to  de¬ 
fend  the  chara£fer  and  principles  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  as  well  as 
xhofe  of  toryifpi,  gradually  refined  as  they  have  been  by  the  new 
philofophy,  from  the  drofs  of  former  Gothic  prejudices,  and 
which  appear  to  reconcile  and  create  a  perfebf  harmony  between 
the  (lability  of  a  legal  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  divine,  in- 
.defeafible,  hereditary  right  6{  free  citizens.  Returning  from 
thefe  points  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  expatiates  on  the 
folly  of  his  patronifing  republican  principles,  for  which  (he  fays) 
he  was  abandoned  by  thofe  connexions  with  which  be  had  aited 
fo  long,*  and.  difearded  by  his  patrons  before  he  perceived  that 
fuch  intentions-exifted  among  them. 

Mr.  G.  J.  with  much  propriety,  fays  our  author,  made 
application  to  the  opulent  heads  of  that  ariftocracy,  for  whofe 
intere(l,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  had  been  fo  long  labouring;  and 
required  of  them  an  afiiftance.  In  lieu  of  acceding  to  his  pro- 
pofal,  they  fubftituted  the  fcheme  of  a  public  fublcription,  the 
jcvent  of  which  is  well  koown.7*-That  he  condefeended  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  this  meafure,  we  (hall  very  willingly,  fays  our  author, 
place  to  the  account  of  his- diferetion ;  nor  ought,  in  com  mod 
jufiice,  the  (ham.e  and  difgrace  of  fuch  a  meafure  to  light  upon 
him,  but  upon  tfiofe  who,  after  having  employed  him  in  their 
ambitious  purfuit^  fo  many  years,  had  fo  (lender  a  concern  for 
bis  in]terefts,.and  fo  little  complaifanc.e  for  his  feelings. 

The  old  member  proceeds  to  arraign  Mr.  condu£l  rc- 
fpedting  the  proclamations ;  to  make  (Iridlures  on  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  ‘  A  Letter  to  the  Elcdlors  of  Weiftminfter,*  and  other 
pieces  revifed,  if  not  written,  by  him.  He  purfues  him  to  the 

fioufe  of  conviviality,  and  examines  the  fentiments  to  which  he 
hen  gives  utterance,  in  the  form  of  toads;  makes  various 
eferences  to  the  hi(lory  of  our  King  Charles  I.  in  order  to 
hew  what  he  calls  the  inveterate  p^ty  prejudice  and  fuperficial 
■tfe^dion  of  Mr. 

By  a  tranfition  jtoo  natural,  our  author  pafTes  from  a  confider* 
fion  pf  the  niod  calamitous  era  of  our  pvyn  hi(lory,  to  rcRcSt 
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upon  (itnilar  fcenes  of  madnefs  and  devaftation  in  a  neighbour# 
ing  kingdom  ;  and,  among  other  refledlions,  wonders  that  Mr, 
Burke  could  not  trace  thofe  great  offences  in  France  which 
cried  heaven  for  a  revolution.— He  paints  the  natural  cha- 
rafter  of  the  French  in  very  black  colours.  He  profelTes  that 
he  could  never  yet  difeover  that  fuper-eminent  ability  in  any  of 
the  late  or  prefent  leading  men  in  the  political  affairs  of  France, 
for  which  they  have  been  fo  highly  extolled.  With  their  at¬ 
tention  eternally  fixed  upon  the  republican  government  of  Arne, 
rica,  as  a  pattern  for  France,  there  is  no  analogy  of  fituation 
cr  conjunfture  between  the  two  countries.  He  thinks  the  pre 
fent  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  was  inevitable.  With  rc 

gird  to  the  conduft  of  the  war,  he  thinks  that  one  great  attempt 
ouid  have  been  made,  or  yet  be  made,  on  the  French  capital. 
Suppofing  an  army  of  the  confederates,  to  the  amount  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  men,  were  before  Paris,  which  is 'tantamount 
to  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  mafters  of  it,  he  does  not  hefi. 
tate  for  a  moment  to  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  would 
forthwith  be  a  period  put  to.  the  date  of  the  republic,  one  and 
indivifible. — But  whatever  may  be  the  final  iffue  of  the  war,  the 
deareft  interefts  of  the  princes  upon  the  continent  are  pledged; 
nor  can  they  relinquifh  the  war,  until  they  have  at  leaft  reduced 
France  fo  low  as  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  take  her  revenge, 
for  us,  our  chief  concern,  as  a  generous  nation,  is  to  punifii 
perfidious  rebellion,  and  to  fuccour  the  diftreffed.  The  na¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  will  be  exhaufting  themfelves,  whilfi  we 
are  adding  to  our  ftrength  and  refources  by  deftroying  the  navj 
Md  foreign  trade  of  France, 

The  difficulties  which  we  may  have  to  encounter,  during  the 
couric  of  the  war,  he  apprehends,  are  likely  to  be  trifling,  com 
pared  with  thofe  which  muft  inevitably  fupervene  upon  the  re 
turn  of  peace.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  delivered  from 
the  danger  and  apprehenfion  of  Gallic  excefles,  will  loudly  and 
fiTTperioufly  demand  a  *Veform. — Our  public  grievances  are  cf 
a  two-fold  nature :  fome,  as  they  do  not  immediately  prefs  upon 
the  people,  may  fafely  be  left  to  the  flow  and  improving  hand  cf 
time,  or  the  oppjcrtunity  of  leifure^  others  which,  our  author 
.  thmks,  the  people  of  this  country  (meaning  the  patriotic  part 
of  them)  will  fufFcr  to  continue  but  a  very  few  years  longer; 
the  chief  of  which  are,  our  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  t 
‘flave-tradc  j  and  our  fyftem  of  poor-laws  (the  wretched  co 
trivance  of  barbarous  and  unenlightened  defpotifm),  both  t 
fprrit  and  letter  of  which  are  too  niuch  in  oppofition  to  nuui 
and  civil  rights,  to  common  juftice  «nd  humanity.  Anoth 
grievance  he  notices  of  very  general  influence,  jind  what  affei 
nie  "whole  body  of  the  peaf^try;  the  affixing  arbitrary  linii 
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(a  die  price  of  labour.— As  to  a  reform  in  parliament,  there  are 
(defeiSs  in  the  conftitution  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons  which 
ought,  and  no  doubt  will  be  correflcd-^ut  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  muft  chocfe,  either  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  the 
ranny  and  corruption  of  a  fcore  of  petty  tyranfs,  and  the  drf- 
traitions  of  a  commonwealth.  As  to  religion,  though  he  wiihes 
1^11  to  the  church  of  England,  he  is  againft  all  creeds,  fub^ 
fcriptions,  and  tefts ;  and  advifes  the  clergy  of  all  nation%  at 
this  critical  period,  to  avoid  the  expreffion  of  all  perfecuting 
pjaxims,  whether  in  writing  or  difcourfe. 

To  conclude  (faj^  the  old  member)  with  the  hero  of  our 
(lrama--<rA  lucky  main  hath  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  two  thou- 
ijind  pounds  a  year.  With  fuch  a  ftakc  in  the  commonwealth, 
Charles  will  veer  about  once  more,  and  become  a  good 
vrhig  again. — A  certain  noble  philofopher  has  faid,  that  men  of 
warm  and  impetuous  imaginations  are  not  calculated  to  Aicceed 
in  public  bufinefs  until  towards  the  decline  of  life.  I  heartily 
wi(h  that  the  future,  condudl  of  the  political  and  private  life  of 
Mr*  may  evince  that  he  hath  gained  ample  profic  ftoai 
experience. 


From  thefubjc<5l,  the  title,  and  the  motto,  know  thyself, 
prefixed  to  this  puRication,  fraught  with  various  information, 
and  many  juft  <  as  well'  as  profound  reftedions,  we  are  inclined 
td conjefture  that  the  author  miy  have  taken  the  outline  or 
hint  ofr  his  plan  from  a  little  romance  called  ^  The  Man  in  the 
^  Moonj  or.  Travels  into  the  Lunar  Regions,  by  the  Man  of 
f  the  People,^  published  about  ten  years  ago. — The  man  in  the 
mpon,  the  genius  that  prefides  oyer  that  planet,  the  lunar  fovc- 
rtign,  niakes  C,  F.  mount  on  a  corneous  excrcfcence  on  his 
nofe,  and  carries  him  into  the  moon,  where  be  ihews  him  many 
wonders,  and  in  a  magical  glass,  which  reprefented  human 
ideas  by  vifible  lines  defined  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  difr 
played  truth  and  error,  wifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vic^  in 
ihe  ftrongeft  light  of  contraft,  induces  him  to  take  a  retrofpec- 
tive  view  of  his  pafl,  that  he  may  thence  be  enabled  to  draw 
ome  rules  for  the  future  condudl  of  his  life.  The  moral  im- 
rovement  and  reformation  of  that  illuftrious  cbaradler,  the 
lcibiades  of  his  age  and  country,  is  equally  the  objedl  of 
e  Old  Member  of  Parliament,  as  he  ^clares  in  the 
onclufion,  and  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  as  he  announces 
the  outfet  of  his  travels.  ‘  It  is  true,^  fays  the  Iqnar  fovcr 

^’gn,  *  C - s,  you  have  been  a  very  imprudent  fellow — buf 

your  political  errors  have  already  been,  in  fome  meafure, 
atoned  for  by  continued  ptwerty,  difappointment,  and  morrir 
fe^tioa.  Indeed,  they  were  rather  the  faults  of  your  fitu-^ 
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*  ation,  thran  of  your  intention — you  have  naturally  a  fund  of 

*  good- humour  and  philanthropy,  and  alfo  an  excellent  un* 

*  derftanding.  The  benevolence  of  your  difpofition  merits 

*  fome  refpite  from  thofe  inward  torments  which,  under  that 

*  jolly  appearance,  have  long  preyed  upon  your  mind.  The 
^  vigour  and  extent  of  your  capacity  will  enable  you  to  com- 

*  prehend  thofe  truths  which  I  (hall  difplay  to  your  view  for 
^  your  own  benefit,  and  that  of  your  country,  and  tlie  whole 

*  human  face.* - The  man  in  the  moon  agrees,  in  many 

points,  with  this  other  Mentor,  the  Old  Member,  as  the  va* 
nity  and  futility  of  refting  much  on  oratory,  &c.  &c.  But,  on 
the  whole,  he  confiders  Ch — s  F — x  as  an  amiable  and  re 
fpe&able  chara£ter,  and  finglcs  him  out  among  .'ll!  mankind 
the  moft  faithful  and  dignified  reprefentative  tf  human  nature 
(the  failings  of  which  he  (hades  and  compenfates  by  fplendid  ta. 
lents  and  virtues)  that  could  be  introduced  from  this  fublunarv 
world  into  the  celeftial  regions.  The  author  cf-  the  Political 
Survey  of  Mr.  Fox  and  public  Affairs,  appears  to  us  greatly  to 
underrate  the  public  fpirit  of  Mr.^**^,  as  well  as  his  talents  and 
p  ivate  virtues.— There  does' not  feem  to  be  ought  in  the  cha,. 
raft.'r  of  Mr.  that  can  juftify  the  infinuation  in  p.  ii,  that 
the  late  conduft  of  that  illuftrious  perfon  could  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced,  in  any  degree,  by  pecuniary  Ioffes  or  difappointmenis. 
As  there  are  men  who  are*  not  to  be  made  independent  and  up, 
right  by  any  affluence,  fo  there  are  others  not  to  be  humbled, 
or  turned  afide  from  reditude,  by  any  adverfity  of  fortune.— 
T  he  Old  Member  attacks  that  dignified  ♦  ecclefiaftic  Dr.  S, 
Parr,  for  what  he  has  faid  of  Mr.  in  his  preface  to  Bellen- 
.denus:  ^  The  Doctor,  in  all  the  pomp  of  pedantry,  ovcrwhelm- 

*  ing  his  illiterate  reader  with  the  number  and  weight  of  his 
^  learned  quotations,  has  ranfaeked  every  eminent  charadcr  cf 

*  antiquity  for  the  mo(t  exalted  and  valuable  qualifications  with 
^  which  to  adorn  the  charaders  of  his  favourites.’ — That  pre¬ 
face  is  by  no  means  addrelfed  to  illiterate  readers.  In  charadters 
highly  diftingui(hed  and  elevated  above  the  vulgar  throng,  many 
coincidences  may  be  expeded;  juft  as  in  chymiftry,  fpirits,  ex 
traded  from  different  fubftances,  become  the  more  hr>moge 
Bcous  the  more  they  are  fublimated,  and  as  all  fyftems  or  confti 
tutious  approach  the  more  to  fimilitude,  the  more  they  ar 
founded  in  univerfal  principles.  The  qualities,  therefore,  with 
which  Dr.  Parr  forms  a  garland  for  his  favourites,  ought  not  to 
be  compared,  without  exception,  to  the  ^  fecond-handed  finery 
‘  collected  from  different  old«-clothes  (hops,  with  which  the 


virtue. 


Dignified,  not  by  a  mitre,  but  by  learning,  gcplus,  and  every 
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«  prudent  manager  of  a  company  bedizens  his  theatrical  heroes^• 
*  but  many  of  them  to  thofe  flowers  which  the  uniform  power  of 
nature  raifes  up  in  different  ages  in  fimilar  feafons.  rhat  the 
Doctor  has  not  been  carried,  to  a  certain  length,  into  the  com¬ 
mon  exaggeration  of  panegyric,  we  do  not  deny.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,*  the  parallelifms  he  alludes  to  are  many;  and  fome' allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  that  free  and  various  ufe  of  the  I^tin 
tongue  which  was  neceffary  to  deferibe  times  fo  different  fiom 
tboic  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  manly  and  venerable 
habit  in  which  the  learned  and  lively  Doftor  has  contrived  to 
clothe  familiar  and  prefent  feenes  and  circnmftances,  for  which 
many  of  our  appropriate  terms  are  nothing  elfe  than  the  moft 
barbaraus  jargon,  forms  to  a  cultivated  mind  a  very  el^*garit  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  feafoned  now  and  then  with  a  fpecies  of  iublinae 
humour. 

The  author  of  this  Looklng-Glafs,  who  entertains  the  moft 
I  profound  veneration  for  Mr.  f  itt,  (hews  us  he  cafily  prejudices, 
I  praifes,  or  cenfures,  the  fame  qualities  and  conduft,  according 
I  as  they  are  difplayed  by  different  perfons.  He  makes  no  ac- 
I  count  of  eloquence  in  Mr.  Fox  (a  quality  which  he  allows  him 
I  to  poiTefs  in  an  eminent  degree) ;  but 'he  is  profufe  in  praifing 
I  the  ‘  tranfeendent  eloquence  of  all-powerful  Pitt,  by  whom 
I  ‘  (he  fays)  Mr.  was  confuted,  expofed,  and  overcome  in 
I  ^  every  conteft,*  p.  22.  He  .  arraigns  the  tergiverfations  [al- 
lieged]  of  Mr.;**^  ;  yet  applauds  the  veerings  of  Mr.  Pitt  as 
I  the  natural  fruits  of  maturer  judgment.'  [See  long  note  under 

Ip.  23-1 

I  After  all  thefe  obfervatlons,  we  profefs  great  refpeft  for  this 

■  old,  member  of  parliathent;  and  think  that  much  of  what  he 

■  fays,  particularly  his  obfervatlons  on  the  neceflity  of  acting,  in 
I  thefe  enlightened  times,  on  great  and  comprehenlive  principles, 

■  and  on  the  necefSty  of  preventing  violent  and  fubverfive,  by 
a  gradual  and  opportune  reformation,  deferves  the  ferious  atteii- 

^  Ition  of  the  legillature  and  the  public. 


d  evciy 
rudent 


Art.  XI.  The  QtnfeJJions  of  y antes  Bapti/ie  Ccuteau^  C  tizen 
of  France^  written  by  himfelf ;  and  tranjlated  from  the  Original 
French  by  Robert  y^phjon^  Efq*  Illujirated  with  Nine  En^ 
gravingSm  InTworols*  PP*49^*  i2mo..  los.  6d.  Debrett. 
London,  1794. 

T'HESE  Confeflions,  intended  to  roufe  a  deteftatioii  of  the 
^  principles  and  practices  of  the  French  democrats,  exhibit  a 
of  pravity,  atrocity,  and  horror,  fo  much  beyond  what  is 
Credible  even  of  the  word  minds,  as  to  defeat  their  purpofe  by 
)vcrlhootihg  the  mark. 

Art. 
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Art..XIL  Outlines  of  a  Plan  fir  making  the  TraH  $f 
culled  the  New  Forejf^  a  Real  Forejl ;  and  fir  various  other 
Purpojes  of  the  firjl  national  Importance  i  with  a  Monitory  Pre^ 
ficCf  announcing  alfo  feme  Undertakings  in  which  every  Mnglifi. 
man  is  interejl^.  moji  refpelifully  fubmitted  to  the  Confultraim 
of  the  Britifh  Legijlature  and  Nation.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  le 
..  Jdroeq^  A.  M.  Domejiic  £haplain  to  his  Royal  Highmfs  the 
Duke  of  Gioucejler.  pp«  45*  8vo.  is.  6d.  Bell.  London, 
1794- 

An  ohjeGt  pf  ^ater  national  importance,  when, the  alarm* 
ing  icarceneft  of  naval  timber  is  eonfidered,  can  hardly  oc- 
:cupy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  than  the  adoption  of  fome 
plan  for  the  gradual  and^extenfive  inefeafe  of  oak,  and  other 
ufeful  timber,  in  the  New  Fdreft,  which  is  fo  happily  fituated 
near  one  of  our  principal  dockyards.  It  Teems  as  if  Providence 
had  permitted  the  Norman  conqueror  to  lay  wade  a  large  trad 
of  country  with  a  view  ultimately  to  produce  good  out  of  eii!. 
To  (h^w  how  this  evil  may  be  turned  into  gc^,  the  objed 
of  the  publication  before  us. 


This  pamphlet  contains  many  hints  arid  obfervations  well 
worthy  of  the  public  notice.  Mr.  Le  Brocq  Teems  to  have  b^ 
ftowed  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  on  the  Tubjedl  here 
treated ;  and  to  have  viewed  it,  on  all  fides^  with  the  eye  of  a 
intelligent  well-wi(hcr  to  his  country.  In  a  preface  he  fays,  be 
wiH  not  apologife  Tor  his  meddling  with  a  fubje^I  not  in  tbe 
clerical  line;  but  that  there  are  Tome  of  the  clerical  corps  itfd 
whom  he  will,  hereafter,  take  the  liberty  to ,  arraign  before  th 
public  tribunal ;  whoTe  pharifaical  hypocrify  he  contrafts  wi 
-his  own  public  Tpirit.  He  declares  that  he  U  refolved  to  dedi 
cate,  from  this  momenr,  all  his  Icifure  hours  to  the  tafle  c 
pointing  out,  in  a  Teries  of  publications,  the  many  abufes  thi 
exift  in  this  country,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefiaflicai  affairs,  an 
to  preferibe  remedies  gentle  and  efficacious. 


Am 
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/^RT.  XIII.’  The  Debtor  and  Creditor's  j^tftant\  a  Key  to  the 
King's  Bench  and  Fleet  Prisons  5  circulated  for  the  Information 
etnd  Benefit  of  the  injured  Creditor^  as  well  as  the  unjortunate 
Debtor ;  including  Newgate^  Ludgate^  and  the  Three  Compters. 
To  which  are  added^  Refections  on  perpetual  Imprifonment  for 
Debt ;  and  Outlines  of  a  Bill for  abolijhing  the  fame.  London: 
printed  for  G,  Riley,  No.  33,  Ludgate-Street.  pp.  104* 
i2mo.  IS.  6d«  1794* 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  publication  is,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Fleet  prifons,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  their  government,  and  refpe£Hve  accommodations  with 
regard  to  priToners,  of  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  public  have 
yet  but  a  very  imperfeft  idea. 


This  well-meant  and  ufeful  publication  is  not  a  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  infolvent  debtors  from  being  thrown  into  prifon, 
when  it  can  only  tend  to  fix  unthinking  creditors  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  load  of  coils.  The  refledlions  on  perpetual  imprifonment 
for  debt,  tend  to  the  abolition  of  a  practice  at  once  fo  inhuman 
and  fo  impolitic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  generous  efforts  of 
Lord  Moira,  continued  amidft  various  avocations,  military  and 
civil,  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate,  not  fraudulent  debtors,  wilI^ 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  prefent  enlightened  and  humane 
chancellor,  prove  fuccefsfuL 


[Art. 'XIV.  The  Will  f  King  Henry  the  JSighth.  From  an 
authentic  Copy  in  the  Hartds  of  an  Attorney,  pp.  28.^fto.  23. 6d. 
Pridden.  London,  1793*  ' 

CoIle£llon  of  all  the  wills,  known  to  be  extant,  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  princes  and  princefles  of 
[JVales,  and  every  branch  of  the  blood  royal,  from  the  reign  of 
▼Villiam  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh  exclufivc, 
laving  been  already  publifhed  by  that  able  and  indefatigable 
[learcher  into  the  plealing  relifls  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Nichols ;  and 
that  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  feparatelv,  by  a  not  lefs  re- 
fpeibble  gentleman :  the  publifher  of  the  meets  before  us,  who 
'from  one  of  his  anceftors  having  been  ferjeant  at  arms  to  King 
lenry  VIII.)  is  in  pofleffion  of  an  authentic. copy  of  the  will 
>f  that  monarch,  offers  it  to  the  public ;  efpecially  to  thofe 
^hofe  abilities  enable  them,  by  the  perufal  of  podhumous  works 
writings,  and  a  comparifon  of.  the  times  and  circumdanccs 

in 
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In  which  they  were  made,  to  dcvclopc  the  charafler,  and  form 
a  judgment  of  the  author  or  maker  of  fuch  works  or  \<rriting§. 
The  publiQler  is  not  unacquainted  that  this  will  is  already  exi 
tant,  at  length,  in  Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  and  an  cxtra£l  of  it  in  Heylin’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  ChureJh  of  England :  but  thefe  works 
treating  of  other  fubj^s,  are  voluminous,  and  not  met  with  ia 
every  library,  nor  arc  fo  conveniently  portable,  or  handy  to  refer 
to  [nor  yet,  he  might  have  added,  to  be  conveniently  purchafed 
by  every  lover  of  ancient  remainsj. 


This  deed  is  ftronrfy  deferiptive  of  the  monarch  whofcwill 
it  records,  and  alfo  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  We 
are  particularly  ftruck  with  the  anxiety  of  Henry  to  fecurc  (he 
benefit  of  prayer  by  alms  to  the  poor,  and  very  princely  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  church.  It  is  plain  that  Henry,  at  the  date  of  this 
will,  1546,  .believed  in  a  middle  ftatc,  or  purgatory,  and  pro. 
bably  other  diftinguifhing  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


Art.  XV.  The  World  in  a  Village  \  a.  Comedy^  in  Five 
as  performed  with  Univerfal  Apflaufe  at  the  Theatre  R(qa\ 
Covent  Garden*  Written  by  john  O^Keefe^  Efq*  Author 
Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town',  The  iion-in--Law\  The  DeadAl'm\ 
Agreeable  Surprife ;  Cafi/e  of  Andalufta  ;  Fontainbleau,  or  Our 
Way  in  France  \  The  Pojitive  Man  \  The  Poor  Soldier ;  Love  h 
a  Camp^  or  Patrick  iriPriffia ;  The  Farmer  \  The  Young  ^akcr\ 
Beggar  on  Horfeback  ;  Peeping  Tom\  The  Prifoner  atLargt\ 
The  Toy,  or  Hampton  Court  FroUcks\  Wild  Oats,  or  the  StroHki 
Gentlemen  \  Little  Hunclsback  j  Tlye  Siege  of  Curzola  \  Modtn 
Antiques,  or  the  Merry  Mourners*,  The  Highland  Reel\  Births 
day,  or  Prince  of  Arr agon  \  Sprigs  of  Laurel The  Lonin 
Hermit,  or  Rambles  in  DorfiJhire\  kAc,fAc.  pp.  75.  8vo. 
pebrett.  1 793* 

CHARLES  Willows,  the  hero  of  this  piece,  leaves  hii 
native  village  to  follow  his  friend,  William  Bellevue,  whom 
his  mother,  the  widow  of  a  brewer,  has  fent  to  fea  in  oyderto 

})revent  an  improper  match,  as  fhe  then  thinks,  with  Maria^  tht 
ifter  of  Charles.  Soon  after,  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Bellevue  nc^ 
fuftcring  her  to  ftoop  fo  low  as  let  her  name  appear  in 
bufinefs,  Allbut,  her  clerk,  contrives  to  oblige  her  by  letting 
bis  name  appear  inftead  of  hers,  and  by  that  means  cheats  b’ 
out  of  her  property,  turns  her  and  an  infant  fon  out  of  doers,  ari 
takes  Maria,  the  l^er  of  young  Willows,  int^^  his  houfe,  ^ 

waiting* 
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wsuting-maid  to  Mrs.  Allbut,  who  treats  her  with  great  info- 
jence,  as  Allbut  himfelf  does  her  father,  whom  he  had  taken 
into  his  houi'e  in  capacity  of  his  clerk.  Mrs.  Allbut  is  an  ig* 
norant,  conceited  woman,  fuddenly  raifed  from  poverty  to  great 
wealth,  and  afFedfing  to  be  a  fcntimental  poet.  Dr.  Grigfby, 
the  doctor  of  the  village,  rifen  from  being  the  barber,  is  now 
both  phyfician  and*  wine  merchant.  Charles  Willows  returns 
from  India  with  a  large  fortune ;  is  fliipwrecked  near  home ; 
arrives  in  the  drefs'  in  which  he  came  on  fliore;  meets  the 
Doftor,  who,  by  his  appearance,  fuppofes  him  to  be  in  poverty, 
and  treats  him  accordingly;  which  fuggefts  the  whim  of  trying 
his  reception  in  that  ftate.  He  meets  the  captain  of  the  (hip, 
who  informs  him  of  the  fafe  arrival  of  his  riches ;  for  his  halte 
to  fee  his  friends  again  had  induced  him  to  embark  in  a  dilFerent 
veflcl  from  that  in  which  he  entrufted  his  wealth.  The  captain 
relates  his  having  been  taken  at  fea  by  an  enemy ;  and  that, 
through  the  bravery  of  an  Engliih  failor,  the  (hip  was  retaken. 
This  proves  to  be  his  young  friend  William  Bellevue.  They 
nearly  arrive  at  home  at  the  fame  time,  but  are  ignorant  of  each 
others  adventures.  Charles  Wiilov/s,  after  repeated  applica¬ 
tions,  finds  that  his  friends  are  loft  in  his  poverty.  William, 
who  confiders  that  he  is  like  himfelf  poor  as  he  appears,  (hares 
the  iaft  (hilling  he  has  with  his  friend,  and  then  goes  in  queft-of 
his  mother,  whonrto  his  furprife  he  finds  in  a  cottage,  and  the 
Allbuts  in  her  houfe.  ,  Charles  Willows  applies  to  the  Allbuts, 
who  treat  him  with  fcorn ;  but,  upon  the  news  of  his  riches, 
foon  become  as  abje(ft  in  their  adulation ;  but  without  effeft. 
William*  Bellevue,  foon  after,  applies  to  them  for  a.Iiftance. 
The  cunning  brewer  now,  thinks  to  regain  what  he  has  loft  in 
the  friendibip  of  William,  *  as  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  other 
young  failor  is  rich  alfo,  and  only  affe(£(s'"the  contrary  for  a 
frolic..  He  perfuades  his  wife,  much  againft  her  inclination,  to 
behave  civilly  to  the  young  man;  who  is  quite  aftoni(hed  to 
find  the  man  who  has  ufed  his  mother  fo  ill,  treating  him  with 
fuch  kindnefs.  This  the^  continue  no  longer  than  until  they 
are  convinced  that  his  poverty  is  real.'  However,  they  are  at 
length  obliged  to  give  Mrs.  Bellevue  back  her  property,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  ftate  as  fervants. 


This  piece,  like  the  other  plays  of  Mr.  0‘Keefc,  makes  a 
much  livelier  impreffion,  and  feems  to  polTefs  much  more  merit, 
when  it  is  feen  on  the  theatre,  than  when  it  is  read  in  the  clofet. 
It  is  interfperfed,  however,  with  many  excellent  fentiments,  as 
Well  as  great  whimficality  and  variety  of  lituation.  The  cha- 
ta&er  of  the  Allbuts  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  certain 
poetical  brewerefs,  to  which  Mrs.  Mattocks,  in  ailing  the 
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play^  did  great  juftice,  as  Mr.  Quick  did  to  that  of  the  brewer, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  to  that  of  the  doctor ;  who  is  marked  with  all 
that  eccentricity  with  which  we  have  been  fo  often  pkafed  id 
characters  drawn  by  Mr.  O^Keefe. 

The  following  are  juft  fpecimens  of  the  comedy  before  us: 


•ACT  II. 


•SCENE  I.  Allbut*/  Houfe. 

•  Enter  Maria  and  Mrs.  Bellevue,  nvitb  a  Book. 


•  Maria,  Indeed  I’m  glad  to  fee  you. 

•  Mrs.  Bell.  Once  I  could  be  happy  to  bid  you  welcome  here. 

•  Maria.  Aye !  Mrs.  Bellevue,  this  houfe,  when  yours,  was 
the  feat  of  politenefs  and  hofpitality — hasn’t  Sir  Henry  fince  fern  lo 
you? 

•  Mrs.  Bell.  No,  my  love,  he’s  no  more  a  brother.  His  late  ac 

quilition  of  a  baronet’s  title,  which  he  never  expeCled,  has  raifed  him 
fo  much  above  me,  that  I’m  now  out  of  fight — every  fpark  of  fra 
ternal  afFcCL'on,  even  compafiion  for  my  fuiferings,  has  been  long  ex 
tinguiihcd !  ' 

•  Maria.  Oh!’ Madam,  I’m  out  of  all  patience  with  him—hii 
family  pride,  fo  provokingly  unreafonable— to  take  fuch  a  vaft  alarm 
at  your  marrying  a  tradefman,  when  he  himfelf,  though  a  baronet, 
is  ftill  in  bufinefs — your  hufband  was  a  brewer— your  proud  brother 
is  a  banker — and  where  the  end  is  money,  I  can’t  fee  any  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  means  ufed  to  acquire  it.  • 

•'  Mrs.  Bell.  Candour  Ihould  in  fome  meafure  incline  me  to  excufe 
my  brother,  when  I  refleft  that  my  prefent  deftitutc  fituation  is  partly 
the  coiifequence  of  that  very  family  pride ;  which,  in  his  conduft  to 
me,  wears  the  appearance  of  cruelty — of  inhumanity  !. 

•  Maria.  Aye,  Madam,  on  the  fudden  death  of  your  worthy 
bufband,  what  a  pity  that  you  couldn’t  fupprefs  your  own  ideas  of 
rank  and  birth,  by  being  above  all  concern  for  the  bufinels,  in 
trading  it  into  the  hands  of  this  defigning  fool — this  knaviih  Mr 
Allbut! 

•  Mrs.  Bell.  A  villain  ! — He  abus’d  my  confidence — 1  placed 
him  in  a  truft — and  then  inltead  of  clearing,  to  puzzle  and  perplex- 

Maria.  His  purpofe  was  to  get  all  into  hjs  own  power!' 

•  Mrs.  Bell.  He  has  done  it — poffcfied  himlelf  of  my  fortune,  heit 
—even  of  my  houfe — and  drove  me  to— 

•  Maria.  The  vulgar  Mrs.  Allbut — indeed  the  great  lady  of  the 
village — rattling  by  your  cottage  door  in  her  chariot — (Mrs. 
nsittps.)  But  I’m  wrong  to  revive  In  your  mind— 

•  Mrs.  Bell.  My  kind  Maria — in  the  bud  of  years,  yet  bloom 
diferetion !  — had  I  then  fuch  an  early  friend!— but  thofe  who® 
misfortune  has  doom’d  to  puticipate  in  frlendfiiip,  only  by  receiving 
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juftice  to  xny  intedUoih-r 
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•  Maria.  Don’t  grieve,  Madam, 

♦  Mn  Bell.  1  didn’t  know  the  worth  of  jonr  mind  when  my  fon 
fet  the  juft  value  upon  your  perfon  and  accomplifhments.  He  could 
difcern  genuine  merit,  I  was  dazzled  wi:h  the  blaze  of  tranfitory 
riches;  and  when  I  (hould  have  bkffed  him  with  a  real  treafure,  I 
wronged  both  him  and  you!— hoi  bid  your  union;  and,  to  prevent 
it  for  ever,  fent  my  child  over  feas  far — far  from  me  I  Perhaps 
now  a  wandering  fugitive.  Oh  !  I  have  been  wicked,  cruel,  unna¬ 
tural !  Tm  punifh’d,  but  not  enough! — I  fhculd  be  rcfigned— 
I  am. 

<  Maria.  Dear  Madam,  all  will  be  better,— No  news  yet  of  your 
William  ? 

«  Mrs»  Cell.  No,  my  dear;  and  lince  the  unhappy  change  of 
affairs,  I  fcarce  wifh  for  my  fon — 1  have  now  no  home  to  receive 
him — no  fmile  of  welcome — my  blefiing  and  my  tears  arc  all  Tve  left 
to  give  hini. 

*  Maria.  As  my  brother  Charles  was  led  to  go  abroad  merely 
with  the  hopes  of  finding  your  William,  they  may  have  met ;  the  two 
boys  were  here  exemplary  in  their  fricndihip — they  may,  they  will 
afford  mutual  affiffance  (Lould  either  want  it, 

^  Mrs.  Bell.  There  too,  from  my  unworthy  conduft,  you  and  your 
father  arc  now  deprived  of  comfort  and  protection  from  a  brother 
and  a  fon.  Was  Charles  here,  the  Allbuts  dare  not  treat  you  as  .they 
do.  But  I  know  nothing  of  William  fince  his  quitting  the  captain 
that  I  fent  him  with,  and  proceeding  by  himfelf  to  the  Ealt  Indies* 
My  boy  has  a  relation  there  in  power — but  no  accounts  from  him. 

•  Maria.  .My  father  and  I  remain  in  the  fame  uncertainty,— You'll 
ftay  and  take  fome  refrefhment. 

*  Mrs.  Bell.  Excufc  me,  my  dear — I’ll  not  be  the  caufe  of  draw¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Allbut's  difpleafure  upon  you. 

‘  Marta.  She  never  wants  a  caufe  for  that.  Step  into  my  room— 
Pve  had  a  trifling  prefent  from  fqme  friends  in  town— 1  mult  beg 
your  acceptance  of  a  part  of  it. 

‘  Mrs.  Bell.  You’ve  too  much  concern  for  me— I  gave  you  evil, 
and  you  return  every  good. 

*  Maria.  My  dear  Ma’am,  be  cheerful.  [Takes  her  Ij  the  hand 
and  exeunt."] 

*  S  C  E  N  E  11.  .  jt  Green.  Enter  Charles  in  a  Sailor^ s  Drefsi 

'  / 

•  Cbarks.'  How  every  well-known  objeft  delights!— Captain 
Vanfluifen' ! 

I 

Enter  Captain  Vanfluifen* 

I  find  you  received  my  letter. 

*  Capt.  Fan.  Yaw,  Mynheer;  and  I’m  comM  at  dc  very  day  it 
bid  me  meet  you  here.  My  (hip  have  brought  you  riches  from  Ba¬ 
tavia,  fafe  to  Amfterdam,  and  now  fafe  to  London.* 

•  €ha.  Pleafure,  indeed  !  My  riches  I  acquired  by  labour,  diffi- 
cully,  and  danger— liad  a  hard  ttru^gle  for  my  life  too  face, 

F  f  a  Captain 
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Captain — you  know  impatience  to  revifit  England  would  not  AdTer. 
me  to  wait  for  your  failing. 

*  Cfipt.  Van.  I  did  hear  de  littal  (hip  you  embark  in  was  cad 
away. 

«  Cha.  Wreck’d  here  on  the  coaft^dcad  of  night— had  juft  time  to 
throw  on  any  jacket  that  came  to  hand— I  got  on  (bore  with  only  life 
—no  ca(h-  knew  nobody — difpatch’d  that  letter  to  yourtook  a  (hort 
iltck  in  my  hand^  pu(h*d  off  on  foot,  and  with  a  hale  conftitution  and 
jovial  heart,  here  am  1  returned  to  my  dear  nadve  village,  worth  two 
hundred  thOufand  pounds^  which  ten  years  ago  1  quitted^  not  mafter 
of — 

*  Capt.  Van.  I  did  loft  all  your  riches  at  (ea^  but  1  did  found  dem 
again—Ve  verc  taken  by  a  Frenchman— 

*  Cba.  Byafrenchmm!  Zounds! 

*  Capt.  Van.  ,  Dey  did  board— clapp’d  us  all  under  hatches-^but 
ran  of  my  crew,  a  brave  young  Engiiihroah,  in  de  mid  vatch,  crept 
out  of  a  port  up  de  fides  of  the  (hip,  fnatch  up  a  hanger,  overpower 
de  French  fentry,  releas’d  us,  and  ve  did  retook  our  veflel. 

*  Cha.  What,  one  man.«»Huzza!  Well  done  little  England! 
(Takes  off  bis  bat  and  waives  it.) 

^  Cali.  Vass.^  De  capitan  of  de  enemy  was  an  Iri(hman-^fought 
like  de  dyvil— in  defpair  to  fee  his  prize  gone,  darted  on  de  Englilh 
boy— clalp’d  him  in  his  arm,  and  jump’d  overboard  down  in  de  vater 
—a  heavy  fea— cou’dn’t  (lack  fail«— faw  dem  no  more  I 

*  Cba.  My  fortune  preferved  by  the  lofs  of  a  brave  fellow  lelTeni 
the  enjoyment ! — My  heart  throbs  once  more  to  behold— Now  for 
my  father’s ;  . but  firft  a  rub  thwart  my  chin,  and  (looking  out)  isn’t 
this  Griglby  the  barber,  drelTed  very  odd  for  a  frifeur  !  A  worthy 
fellow  he  is— there  1  can  get— How  glad  am  1  to  come  home.  Ah ! 
no  place  like  Old  England,' not  a  houfe  that  won’t  fling  open  its 
doors  to  me ;  not  a  table  without  a  plate,  or  a  parlour  without  a  nail 
for  my  hat  I  Bells  rung!  bonfires,  1  warrant!  eh.  \Theyrttin* 

*  Enter  Qrig(by  and  fime  Villagers. 

*  Grig.  Don’t  interrupt— I  am  confidering  a  cafe— I  love  good 
eating.  ( Afi^e.) 

*  \Jl  Vill.  Now  the  Doctor’s  head  is  fplitting  with  judgment. 

*  Grig.  I  muft  ingratiate  myfelf  with  Mrs.  Allbat— without  her 
countenance  1  may  (hut  up  (hop,  and  cork  up  my  wine  vaults.  1  take 
fifty  pounds  a  year  of  her  money  for  only  chatting  at  her  tea-table  oa 
Italians,  Della  Crufeas,  and  the  nervous  fyftem. 

*  zd  Vill.  But,  Dodor,  my  brother  Tummas  be  main  bad. 

«  Grig.  Oh  !  what  you’ve  a  bad  brother. 

*  idViU.  Sick.  _  .  .  \  * 

*  Grig.  You’re  all  impertineit.  A  fine  thing  if  I’m  to  have 
ftudied  the  material  medicar,  Southampton-port,  alder- floe  juice,  and 
marrow-pomatum  of  Pharmacopolia,  Britifti  coniac,  turnip-cyder  of 

.  Toolcy-Strect,  malaga-fnrgery,  tawny  bottle-crufts,  eflfence  of  Bur* 
ganny^  curling-iron  and  apotbecaryflup^  to  throw  away  my  time  and 
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IlUI  upon  all  the  ragged  muffins  th*  place.  But  this  is  the  curfc  of 
a  man’s  getting  into  reputation. 

2d  VilU  Ay,  DoClor,  ’caufc  you  roots  out  a  difeafe. 

«  Grig.  So  I  do.  Tm  for  none  of  your  worthlcfs  radical  cures, 

?  Cba.  What,  has  Grigfby  the  barber  turned  doctor  apothecary? 

*  \ft  Fill.  Our  coufin  Ralph  be  got  fick  again,  Doctor. 

*  Grig-  Oh,  hid  malady  was— perfedly  remember  his  cafe ;  bt 
was  ill  of  a — a — Camera  Obfciira.  How  did  you  treat  him  i 

*  \ft  VilL  Blefs  you !  1  can’t  afford  to  treat  people.  When  I  be’s 
in  company,  every  man  pays  his  own  (hot. 

*  id  Fill.  Dodor,  my  fon  George  that  lifted  for  a  foger^I  got 
un  off,  but  he’d  now  at  huome  fick.on  my  hands.  . 

«  Grig.  As  we  of  the  faculty  fay,  much  depends  on  diet.  What*i  • 
his  regiment  ? 

*  id  Fill.  The  old  Buffs. 

*  Grig.  The  devil !  I  mean  what  docs  he  eat ! 

*  id  Fill.  He’s  fond  of  .  eggs  for^reakfaft,  and— 

*  Grig.  Stop.  What  docs  he  do  with  the  (hells? 

,  *  id  rill.  The  (hells— let’s  fee  (paufing)y^codi9 1  think  he  throws 
Vm  behind  the  fire;  .  . 

‘  Grig.  There  ’tis !  How  the  devil  can  a  man  exped  health  that 
throws  his  egg-(hells  behind  the  fire  ?  Here  (wites  witb  bis  pencil 
on  a  hit  of  pafcrj^  he’s  a  little  dea(i(h. 

*  id  Fill.  >  Yes,  with  all  the  drumming— 

.  *  Grig.  Then  jwe  mull  twiddle  up  his  optic  nerve;  (writes) 
fcrupolorum  Glaubers,  vermifuge,  fquills^  ay— As  he’s  your  fon  yoii 
muft  glve  him  fal.  pruhell  fal,  polychreft,  and  fal.  almonic. 

‘  xd  Fill.  Yes ;  but  the  damn’d  dog  will  be  always  running  after 
Sal  Jbhnfon  • 

^  Gr/g*.  .My  boy  will  mix  that  up  for  you  (giving  the  paper.) 
Yen’ll  pay  him  half-a-crown.  Confufe  it  in  a  bafon  of  water— in  that 
letiiim  throw  his  egg- (hells,  and  after  (baking  the  bottle,  fling  howl 
and  all  out  at — mind— the  /Ireet  ou/ai/oau— that  may.  get  me  another 
patient  (afide)^  firft  confulting  the  thermometer.  . Be  gone!  I’ll  give 
no  more  advice  this  morning. 

'  \ft  Fill.  Ay,  Dodor,  times  arc  turn’d — You  don’t  mind  poor 
folks  now  you  have  got  a  broken>knee’d  mare,  and  a  new  old 
whilkey.  ^  '  {Exit. 

^  Grig.  Broken-knee’d  mare — old  whilkey— ah,  no  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  look’d  on  till  I  (lep  into  my  chariot. 

*  Cba.  Is  this  our  village  ?’ 

‘ACTIV.- 

•SCENE  I.  Enter  Mrs.  Bellevue  and  Edward. 

*  Mrs.  Bell.  Let’s  avoid  this  noifc  and  feftivity — ^joys  are  not  for 

!  the  Allbuts— —  —  ^  . 

?  Mrs.  A.  One  (hould  endeavour  to  do  fomething  for  th*s  poor 
woman,  as  Mifs  Maria  was  partial  to  her. — How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.— 
cou’du’t  you  make  it  out  more  comforuble  by  a  trial  of— felling, 
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Ibme— trifling  wares  in — throw  yoor  cottage— into  a  little— fort  of 
— (hop-window— a  few  children’s  toys,  penny  books,  or — might  keep 
a  little  fchool.  You’ve  capacity  to  teach  the  infant  ruftics  to  fpcll,  I 
fhould  imagine.— Mr.  Allbui,  you’Jl  advance  the  widow  a  few  pounds 
for  a  fee  up  ? 

*  AIL  1  have  it — there’s  one  of  my  alchoufes.  the  Fox  and  Grid, 
iron — people  run  away,  (fmgs)  *  It’s  a  pretty  little  reputable  public- 
houfe.’— I’ll  put  you  into  that ;  and  for  llock.  Til  fend  you  in  a  pin 
of  beer  or  two, 

*  Mrs.  Beil.  Hear  me!  You  who  have  polTcfled  yourfclvcs  of 
jny  right  by  rapine,  and  keep  it  by  fraud — there  is  an  eye  that  marks 
ye,  a  hand  that  holds  a  fwoid — the  hour  will  come  to  ftrike !  Wealth 
that  (hpuld  give  exalted  luflre,  renders  you  eminently  dcfpicable! 
Wretches,  intoxicated !  that  drinks  the  widows  and  the  orphans 
tears !  Oh !  let  the  opprefTor  of  the  poor,  refllefs  on  his  bed  of 
down,  look  within— there  feeds  the  worm  of  confcience — whilft  the 
patient  ol  jeft  of  his  cruelty  enjoys  fweet  flumber  on  his  bed  of  ftraw 
—patience,  Oh,  heavens!  where  is  mine?  (sweeps) — but  1  will  be 
proud !  (recovering  herfe^  looks  vuitb  d gmty  and  contempt  on  Mrs.  All- 
out,  and  exeunt  vjitb  Edward.  Mrs.  Allbut  confuftd^  bridles  and  exit^ 
Allbut  puts  bis  bands  in  bis  coat  focke*$y  bolds  dou  n'bis  bead  and  exit.^^ 
Mafier  Jack  pulls  do*wn  bis  rujffies  and  Jlruts  off.) 

There  are  many  good  equivoques  in  this  comedy;  which, 

’  though  not  the  bed  that  Mr.  O^Keefe  has  written,  infpires  a 
that  it  may  not  be  the  laft, 

•  ,  . 
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Art.  XVI. .  Faro  and  Rouge  et  Noir\  the  Mode  of  playing^  and 
Explanation  of  the  Terms  ufed  at  both  Games ;  with  a  Table  of 
the  Chances  againji  the  Punters^  extracted  from  De  Moivre. 

which  is  prefixed^  a  Hiftory  of  Cards.  Irith  an  Engravings 
by  way  of  rrontifphcey  of  Un  Tapis  Rouge  et  Noir.  pp.  8o, 
lamo,  Debrctt.  London,  1794. 

'T^HE  hiftory  of  cards,  in  this  little  traft,  is  equally  feith- 
.  ful  and  amufing.  The  obfervations  on  Faro  and  Rouge 
ctNoir,  inftrudt  him  who  will  play  at  this  game,  how  to  play: 
at  the  fame  time  ,tbat  he  is  a  fool  if  he  plays  at  all,  as  the 
chance  is  greatly  againft  him^ 


/ 
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Art.  XVII.  FontamvilU  Forejl  \  a  Play^  in  Five  ASis  funded 
on  the  Romance  of  the  For  eft).  As  performed  at  the  neatre^ 
Rosaly  Covent  (jarden.  Py^  James  Boaden^  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Module  Temple,  pp.  68.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Lon¬ 
don  :  printed  for  Hookham  and  Carpenter,  New  Bond  Street* 
1794- 

LAMOTTE,  a  man  of  ruined  fortune,  efcapes  from  Paris, 
and  takes  (helrer  from  his  perfecutors  in  Fontainville  Ab-, 
bey,  accompanied  by  Hortenfia,  Lamotte,  his  Wife,  and  Peter 
their  fervant.  In  one  of  his  walks  from  the  abbey  he  is  over¬ 
taken  by  the  night,  and  lofes  his  way.  A  ftorm  coming  on,  a 
diftant  taper*  guided  his  fteps  to  a  paltry  cottage,  which  he  thus 
deferibes  : — ‘  Lamotte,  I  knocked  aloud  for  (belter ;  from  within 
<  one  aikcd,  with  furly  voice,  my  name  and  bufinefs.  I  faid,  a 
‘  traveller,  miffing  of  the  road,  and  drenched  with  rain,  begged 
*  ho’jfe-room  for  a  while.  The  man  within  replied—*  Wel- 
*  come,  come  in.’ — I  entered  and  advanced,  when  he,  in  hafte, 
clapt  to  the  door  and  lockt  it. — Stay,  he  cried,  I  (hall  return 
*  anon  j  Then  from  above  (hrieks  iffued  in  a  female  voice.— • 

*  At  length  the  crazy- ftairs  creaked  to  the  tread  of  feet,  and, 

*  entering  fierce^ a  ruffian  by  the  hair  dragged  in  a  lady;  (he 
*  feemed  expiring.  Stern  he  bade  me  fwear  to  take  her  from 
hisTight,  and  ne’er  return;  for  if  I  did,  my  life  (hould  be  the 
*  foifeit. — I  promifed  what  he  claimed;  and  then  I  told  him,  if 
*  he  would  bring  us  to  Fontainville  Abbey,  I  knew  the  way. 
*‘from  thence.  He  hid  our  eyes,  and  led  us  to  this  gate.’ 

.  Madame  Lamotte  receives  Ad^ine  with^  fome  degree  of  fuf- 
picion,  which  ihe  foon  banifhes  by  a  candid  and  open  manner, 
and  they  adopt  her  for  a  daughter.  At  the  fame'  time  almoft 
Louis,  the  fon  of  Lamotte,  comes  to  the  Abbey  in  fcarch  of  his 
father,  and  is  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  Adeline.  Lamotte, 
having  exhaufted  all  means  of  fupport,  is  obliged,  as  a  laft  cx- 
pi'dient,  to  procure  fupport  for  his  wife,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  whole  of  his  lituation,  to  go  out  into  the  foreft  in  or¬ 
der  to  flop  fome  traveller,  and  demand  from  him  whatever  he 
may  have  about  him.  The  found  of  the  hunters  determines 
him  to  *  dog  their  chace,  and  force  the  aid  that  mifery  expeils 
*  not  from  their  pity.’  The  Marquis  of  Montault,  being  fe- 
parated  from  his  attendants,  falls  in  the  way  of  Lamotte,  from 
whom  he  takes  fome  jewels,  but  is  furprifed,  and  obliged  to  run 
into  the  wilds  of  the  wood  to  efcape  purfuit.  He  reaches  the 
Abbey;  but  no  fooncr  has  he  done  fo,  than  Peter  his  fervant 
fays,  that  from  the  turret  he  obferved  a  troop  of  horfemen 
Ibapc  their  courfc  towards  the  Abbey.  Lamotte  fuppofes  them 
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travellers,  who  had  rode  up  to  gaze  upon  a  ruin  fo  magnificent 
A  loud  knrcking  alarms  them,  Lamotte  conceals  himfelf  in  a 
Aiding  panncl.  The  Marquis  enters ;  feeing  two  ladies  is  much 
amazed,  and  informs  them,  that  in  him  they  fee  the  owner  of 
the  ruined  abbey,  and  that  he  is  happy  if  it  has  been  ferviceable: 
he  difmiflfcs  his  attendants  He  then  inquires  of  Madame  La¬ 
motte  where  her  hufband  is,  who  ruAies  forward  to  exprefs  his 
thanks  to  the  Marquis  for  his  goodnefs.  The  Marquis  iaftantly 
recognifes  the  robber  in  the  perfon  of  Lamotte,  Lamotte  is 
llruck  to  find  whom  it  is,‘  and  entreats  to  fpeak  with  the  Mar- 
quis  alone.  This  he,  after  feme  time,  grants.  The  Marquis, 
being  informed  that  Adeline  is  net  his  daughter,  tells  him  that 
her  beauty  has  ftruck  him,  and  that  this  fair  one  may  heal  the 
breach  between  them ;  that  his  confufiqn  at  feeing  him  may 
be  ‘  AylM  miftake,  explained  at  length,  and  fettled  into  friend- 
•  fliip.*  Lamotte  now  grows  more  myfterious  to  his  family, 
Adeline  conceives  a  ftrong  antipathy  to  the  Marquis,  but  deter¬ 
mines  to  get  the  better  of  it  if  poflible,  as  his  kindntfs  ii>  afford¬ 
ing  them  a  flielter  demands  her  gratitude.  She  then  goes  to 
explore  the  Abbey,  ,In  one  of  its  rooms,  the  windows  beyond 
reach  and  grated,  (he  fees  an  old  canopy,  with  a  torn  fet  of 
hai.gings  ;  in  approaching  which  (he  treads  on  a  dagger  all  cor¬ 
roded  with  ruft.  She  conjediures  fome  one  has  been  murdered 
there,  and  determines  to  fearch  for  farther  proof.  She  touches ' 
the  old  hanging  of  the  canopy,  when  it  all  falls  down.  A  manu- 
feript,  written  on  parchment,  rolls  at  her  feet,  which  (he  takes 
up,  and  hurries  to  her  chamber  with  it.  The  Marquis  infifts 
on  Lamotte  to  perfuade  Adeline  to  comply  with  his  wilhes, 
which  he  promifes  to  do.  In  the  mean  time,  Louis  the  fon 
hears  from  Peter  the  fervant  a  village  rumour,  that  the  Marquis 
had  caufed  his  brother,  the  late  Marquis,  to  be  brought  in  the 
dead  of  night,  to  this  hunting  feat,  and  that  there  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  the  prefent  Marquis  giving  it  out  that  he  was  (lain  in 
the  field.  The  rumour  died  away,  and  all  inquiry  ceafed. 

•  S  C  E  N  Apartment  y  gloomy  and  rude^  only  cleared  of 

the  Lumber  formerly  there. 

% 

*  Adeline  alone. 

^  * 

*  At  laA  I  ain  alone !  and  now  may  venture  to  look  at  the  contents 
of  this  old  manufeript,  A  general  horror  creeps  through  all  xny 
limbs,  and  almoft  Aides  curiohty,  (Readi.) 

*  The  wretched  Philip,  Marquis  of  Montault. 

*  Beqoci>ths  his  forrows  to  avenging  time,  * 

*  Oh.  you !  whatefer  yc  are  of  human  kind, 

^  To  whom  this  fad  relation  of  my  woea 

<  Shall 
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<  Shall  come,  affoid  your  pity  to  a  being 

«  Shut  from  the  light  of  day,  and  doom’d  to  peri(h.* 

O  heav’n  !  the  dagger.  Yes,  my  fears  were  founded* 

•  They  feiz’d  me  as  I  reach’d  the  neighbour  wood, 

«  Bound,  and  then  brought  me  iierc ;  at  once  1  knew 

«  The  place,  the  accurs’d  defign,  and  their  employer. 

^  Yet,  O  my  brother !  I  had  never  wronged  you.* 

His  brother  1  What,  yon  Marquis? 

^  PhaKtom*  Even  he.  ( Heard  ^within  the  chamber*) 

•  Adeline.  Hark  !  fare  I  heard  a  voice !  No,  ’tii  tha 

thunder 

That  rolls  its  murmurs  thro’  this  yawning  pile*  ’  « 

^  They  told  me  I  (hvmld  not  furvive  three  days, 

*  And  bade  me  choofe,  or  poifon,  or  the  fword. 

♦  O  God  I  the  horrors  of  each  bitter  moment! 

^  The  lingerinjg  hours  of  day,  the  llecplefs  night!  * 

♦  Eteinal  terrors  in  a  fpan  of  life!’ 

Poor  wretched  fufferer !  accept  the  tear 

Of  one,  like  thee,  purfu'd  by  fortune’s  frown,* 

,  Yet  lefs  unhappy  ! 

*  Phantom*  O,  Adeline !  (faintly  *vifbU*) 

'  *  Adeline.  Ha !  fure  I’m  call’d !  No,  all  arc  now  at  reft. 

How  powerful  is  fancy  1  I’ll  proceed. 

*  At  length  1  can  renew  this  narrative. 

^  •  To  leave  no  room  un tempted  of  efcape, 

^  I  climb’d  thefe  grated  windows,  but  I  fell 
;  ^  Stunn’d  and  much  bruifed,  infenfate,  to  the  ground. 

‘The  day  allotted  dawns!  Ye  boding  terrors, 

‘  I  feel  to  morrow  I  (hall  be  as  nothing.* 

Great  God  of  mercy !  could  there  none  be  found 
To  aid  thee  ?  Then  he  perilh’d— — 

‘  Phantom.  “Perilh’d  here. 

‘  Adeline.  My  fenfe  does  not  deceive  me !  awful 
Sounds !  ’Twas  here  he  fell!’ 

Adeline  after  this  informs  Louis  of  what  (he  is  acquainted  with, 
which  determines  him,  added  to'  what  he  has  before  heard,  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  make  the  affair  known.  The  Marquis,  in  another 
interview  with  Adeline,  fees  the  picture  of  her  mother,  and  then, 
knows  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis,  his  brother. 
He  then  determines  on  the  death  of  Adeline,  and  propofes  to 
Lamotte,  whom  he  has  in  his  power,  to  be  the  inftrument  of 
his  vengeance.-  This  Lamotte  confents  to,  in  order  to  favc 
her;  and,  on  the  Marquis’s  next  vifit,  tells  him  that  he  has 
murdered  her.  While  he  is  relating  the  manner  of  it,  Adeline 
and  Peter  are  brought  back,  they  having  efcaped  by  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  Lamotte.  The  Marquis  enraged,  gives  up  Lamotte 
as  the  perfon  who  robbed  him  in  the  wood.  Louis  then  enters 
with  the  minifters  of  juftice  to  feize  the  Marquis  for  the  murder 
his  brother,  to  elude  which  he  ftabs  himfelf.  Adeline 

becomes 
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becomes  heir  to  all  his  pofleffions,  and  marries  Louis,  who  gets 
a  pardon  from  the  king  for  his  father  in  confideration  of  his  great 
fcrviccs. 

*  ,  \ 

■  1  II  111  ■ 

The  author  of  this  piece  has  great* merit,  although  the  plot 
was  marked  out,  in  appropriating  the  different  fcene«,  arid  keep, 
ing  up  the  intereft  of  the  whole.  The  chara£l^cr  of  Lamotte  is 
very  excellent,  and  was  pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Pope  in  the  firft 
ftyle  of  acting.  Mrs.  Pope  likewife  fuftained  the  character  of 
Adeline  with  her  ufual  ability.  This  play  alfo  intr<*duced,  for 
the  firft  time  this  feafon,  Mifs  Morris,  in  the  character  of  Ma* 
dame  Lamotte.  She  pofl'efles  a  voice  unrivalled  on  either  ftage; 
and  when  fhe  has  acquired  its  proper  rhodulation,  fbe  will  be  a 
confiderable  acquifition  to  Covent  Garden  or  any  theatre. 


Art.  XVIII.  Poems^  by  Mrs.  Rohinfon.  VdU  11.  8vo.  I2S. 
boards.  Evans  and  Becket.  London,  179^-^ 

TN  a  former  Review  we  noticed  the  firft  volume  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
binfon^s  Poems.  The  volume*  now  before  us  has  the  fame 
beauties  and  the  fame  faults.  Of  a  work  of  this  kind  the  only 
analyfis  which  can  be  given  is  a  table  of  contents.  This  we 
therefore  prefent  as  a  bill  of  fare  to.  our  readers  :  ‘  Monody  to 
the  Mernory  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  late  Prefident  of  ihe 
Royal  Academy— Elegiac  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  my  Father- 
Lines  to  the  Memory  of  my  Brother — Sight,  inferibed  to  John 
Taylor,  Efq. — The  Maniac — Ode  to  Humanity— Ode  to  the 
Harp  of  Mifs  Louifa  Hanway — A  Fragment,  fuppofed  ,to  be 
written  near  the  Temple,  at  Paris,  on  the  Night  before  the 
Murder  of  Louis  XVI.— Invocation,  written  on  the  Recovery 
of  my  Daughter  from  Inoculation,  and  firft  publifticd  with  the 
Signature  of  Oberon — The  Cavern  of  Woe — Stanzas  written 
after  fuccelHve  Nights  of  melancholy  Dreams — Stanzas — Stanzas 
to  Julius — Stanzas  written  between  Dover  and  Calais — Stanzas 
to  him  who  faid,  ^  What  is  Love  — The  Recantation.  To 
Love — Anacreontic.  To  Cupid — To  — .  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette's  Lamentation  in  her  Prifon  of  the  Temple — Anfelmo,  the 
Hermit  of  the  Alps — To  Carlos — Donald  and  Mary — 7'hc 
.Weeping  Willow — Ode  to  Night  — Ode  to  Hope — Ode  to 
Genius — To  Rapture — Bofworth  Field — The  Pilgrim^s  Fare 
well.  From  the  Romance  ofV^ancenza — Stanzas  written  on 
the  14th  of  Feb.  1792,  to  my  Valentine — Stanzas  inferibed  to 
a  Friend,  when  confined  by  fevere  Indifpofition,  in  March  1793 
—Stanzas  to  Lifardo — The  Adieu  to  Fancy.  Inferibed  to  a 
Friend — The  Moralift — Stanzas  to  my  beloved  Daughter,  on 
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feeing  her  gather  fome  Penfees — Stanzas  to  the  Author  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Tragedy — Stanzas,  prefcnted  with  a  Gold  Chain  Ring 
—The  Nun’s  Complaint.  From  the  Romance  of  Vancenza— 
Stanzas — Reflexions — To  him  who  lamented  feeing  a  beautiful 
Woman  weep— To  ~  — 1  o  the  fame— To  the  fame— To 
the  fame — Song,' inferibed  to  Maria,  my  beloved  Daughter— 
The  Snake  and  the.  Linnet.  A  Fable — Impromptu  on  an  anti¬ 
quated  and  fplenetic  Beauty— Stanzas  to  the  iVlemory  of  a 
young  Lady — Sonnet  to  a  Rofe — Sonnet  written  on  the  Sea- 
ihore — Sonnet  to  Amicus — Sonnet  to  Independence — Sonnet  to 
Hope  — Sonnet,  written  at  Sea,  in  the  Month  of  September 
1792 — Sonnet  to  Amicus — Sonnet  to  Memory — Sonnet  to 
Fame — Sonnet  to  Time — Stanzas — To  Zephyrus,  written  in 
Auguft  i.793{ — Solitude — Stanzas,  fuppofed  to  be  written  near  a 
Tree,  over  the  Grave  of  Colonel  Bofville,  who  was  killed  at 
Lincelles,  in  Flanders,  in  Auguft  1^93 — Lines  to  Maria; 
written  on  her  Birth-day — To  Arno — Stanzas  to  Fate,  im  the 
Manner  of  Sappho— Evening  Meditations  on  St.  Anne^s  Hill, 
inferibed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox — Sonnet  to  a 
Sigh — Sonnet  to  a  Tear — Sonnet  in  the  Manner  of  Metaftalio 
—Stanzas  to  a  Friend  who  defired  to  have  my  Portrait/ 

From  the  above  contents  it  will  be  perceived  that  nioft 
of  the  poems  are  of  the  ferious  or  plaintive  kind;  and,  on 
perufal,  'it  will  be  found  that  they,  in  general^  difplay  a 
mind  which  feels  keenly,  and  exprelTes  what  it  feels  with 
truth  and  energy.  The  fair  writer  pnfleffes  ftrong  de- 
feriptive  powers,,  but  does  not  always  employ  them  wiih  pro¬ 
priety  :  the  ftrain  of  paffion  is  often  interrupted,  and  the  glow 
of  fentiment  damped,  by  ill-timed  defeription,  or  by  fome  quaint 
and  tinfel  expreflion,  unfanftioned  by  nature  or  by  tafte.  Many 
of  our  modern  poets  feem  to  fancy  that  every  uncommon  expreflion 
muft  be  a  good  expreflion ;  but  their  affeded  Angularity,  their 
turgid  and  enigmatical  periphrafes,  for  the  moft  part,  only  ferve 
to  remind  us  of  Molicre’s  Precieufes  Ridicules,  Mrs,  Robinfoh 
is  often  faulty  in  this  refped — out  of  many  inftances  we  fhall 
felcd  one  or  two.  She  calls  her  heart  or  mind,  her  ‘  bofom’s 
J  ruby  cell,'  p.  68. — A  fon’s  arrow,  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
own  father,  is  thus  enigmatifed  : 

— *  his  own  arrow,  blu(h!ng  with  the  fource 
That  fed  the  vital  fountain  of  his  heart,’  p.  199. 

The  fon,  rufhing  in  defpair  to  meet  death  in  the  field,  after 
finding  he  had  killed  his  father,  is  enveloped  in  the  feme  para- 
phraftic  obfeurity : 

—  *  rofliing  to  the  arms  of  blood-ftain’d  war. 

Embrac’d  his  fathers  (jpirit  In  her  breafl  !* 
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Too  food  of  the  prittyniffes^  the  belli  concetti  of  the  Italian 
poets,  Mrs.  Robinfon*  not  unfrcquently  facrifices  to  them  both 
nature  and  truth.  .  As  an  exan^ple  we  give  the  following  little 
poem :  * 

*  To  him  who  lamented  feeing  a  beautiful  Woman  weep. 

*  The  lucid  tear^  from  Le(bla*s  eye, 

Down  her  foft  cheek  in  pity  flows ; 

As  ETHER  drops  forfakc  the  fky, 

To  cheer  the  drooping^  blulhing  Rose. 

For,  like  the  Sun,  her  eyes  dilFufe 
O’er  her  Face  fo  bright  a  ray; 

That  Tears  mull  fall  like  heav’nly  Dews^ 

Left  the  twin  Roses  fade  away.* 

In  thefe  lines  there  is  an  apparent  brilliancy ;  but,  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  criticifm,  they  prefent  nothing  that  is  not  falfe  and 
unnatural.  The  lady's  eyes  burn  fo  fiercely,  that  {he  is  obliged 
to  bathe  her  cheeks  with  her  tears  to  prevent  their  ‘  twin  rofes* 
from  being  withered  by  the  fcorching  ray !  That  weeping 
operates  as  a  receipt  to  preferve  beauty  is  a  new  difeovery. 

As  a  farther  proof  of*  the  poet  s  fondnefs  for  the  tinfel  of  the 
Italian  fchool,  we  infert  the  following  fonnet ; 

^  To  a  Tear. 

•  Stay,  fparkling  .wand’rer!  whither  wouldft  thou  rove. 

From  the  dark  confines  of  thy  fapphire  cell  ? 

Why  feck  about  that  frozen  Jhnne  to  dwell, 

Whofe  fenfelefs  Idal  fpurns  the  pray’rs  of  love  ? 

.Wouldft  thou,  an  Icicle  forlorn,  unbleft ! 

Hang  on  a  chilling  (latue  ?  or  beftow 

Thy  brilliant  luftre  on  a  marble  bread, 

•  Like  a  pale  Planet,  o!er  a  wade  of  Snow? 

Stay,  abjeA  trembler !  day,  and  on  my  check 

Quench  the  bright  flame,  indignant  pride  illumes ; . 
Come,  ere  the  confeious  fire  its  rofe  confumes. 

Nor,  with  ungrateful  Ldv.E,  a  refuge  feek ! 

A  nobler  tafic,  pellucid  gem^  be  thine — 

Than,  petrified  hy  fcorn%  to  deck  his  myrtled  Ihrlne.' 

Take  away  the  addrefs  *  To.  a  Tear/  and  the  fonnet  becomes 
an  excellent  riddle,  which  would  puzzle  many  adepts  of  the 
Lady’s  Diary. 

With  what* advantage  does  the  following  (hort  poem  appear, 
when  contrafted  with  the  verfes  above  inferted.  ^  The  genuine 
feelings  of  the  heart  are  exprefTed  with  all  the  ardent  and  un* 
adorned  ilmplicity  of  nature  and  of  paifion : 

^  Ah! 


: 


'  Mrs.  Robinfon*/  Pchns. 

*  Ah !  tell  me  not  that  jealous  fear 
Betrays  a  weak,  fufpicious  mind : 
Were  I  lefs  trui,  and  thou  lefs  Jtar, 

1  fliould  be  bleft,  and  thou  be  kind ! 

But  while,  by  giddy  Fancy  led, ' 

In  fearch  of  Joy  you  wildly  rove— 
Say,  can  my'MiKD  be  frte  from  dread. 
When  ev’ry  fenfe  is  chained  by  Lova  f 
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Yet  foon  my  anxio»is  fears  (hall  ccafe. 

Since  I  am  doomM  from  thee  to  part ; 

That  day  will  glve  me  lading  peace. 

For,  Oh!  that  day  WILL  break  my  Heart!* 

The  following  picture  of  the  maniac  is  touched  by  the  pencil 
of  a  maftcr: 

*• 

*  Ah !  *what  art  thou,  whofe  eye-balls  roll 
Like  Heralds  of  the  wandMng  foul, 

^  While  down  thy  cheek  the  fcalding  torrents  flow  ? 

Why  does  that  agonizing  (hriek 
The  mini’s  unpitied  anguilh  fpeak  !— 

O  tell  me,. THING  FORLORN  !  and  let  me  (hare  thy  woe«^ 

Why  dolTthou  rend  thy  matted  hair, 

•  Ani  beat  thy^  burning  bofom  bare  ? 

^  ^  Why  is  thy  lip  fo  parch’d?  thy  groans  fo  deep? 

r  Why  doft  thou  fly.  from  cheerful  light. 

And  feek  in  caverns  mid-day  night. 

And  cherifh  thoughts  untold,  and  banifb  gentle  fleep? 

Why 'doft  thou  from  thy  fcanty  bed 
I  Tear  the  rude  draw  to  crown  thy  head, 

I  "  And  nod  with  ghaftly  fmile,  and  wildly  fing  ? 

While  down  thy  pale  diftorted  face, 

\  The  cry  dal  drops  each  other  chace. 

As  though  thy  brain  were  drown'd  in  one  eternal 

j.  SPRING? 

I  Why  dbft  thou  climb  yon  craggy  deep,  . 

That  frowns  upon  the  clam’rous  deep, 

\  And  howl,  refponfive  to  the  waves  below? 

?  Or  on  the  margin  of  the  rock, 

‘1  '  Thy  Sov’reign  Orb  exulting  mock, 

1  And  wade  the  freezing  night  in  pacing  to  and  fro? , 

Why  doft  thou  drip  the  faired  bow*fS, 

To  drefs  thy  fcowling  brow  with  ftow’rs. 

And  fling  thy  tatter’d  garment  to  the  wind  ? 

IWhy  madly  dart  from  cave  to  cave. 

Now  laugh  and  fing,  then  weep  and  rave. 

And  round  thy  naked  limbs  fantadic  fragments  bind  ? 

Why 


m 
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Why  doft  thou  drink  the  midnight  dw. 

Slow  trickling  from  the  baneful  Yew, 

Stretch’d  on  a  pallet  of  fepulchral  ftone ; 

WhilC|  in  her  folitary  tow’r. 

The  Mtnftrel  of  the  nuiuhing  hour 
Sits  half  congeal’d  with  fear,  to  hear  thy  difmal  moan  ? 

Thy  form  upon  the  cold  earth  caft. 

Now  grown  familiar  with  the  blaft. 

Defies  the  biting  froll  and  fcorching  fun : 

All  feafons  are  alike  to  thee; 

Thy  fenfe,  iincliain’d  by  Delllny, 

Refiih,  with  dauntlefs  pride,  all  Miseries  bvt  omb 

Fix  not  thy  ftedfaft  gaze  on  me. 

Shrunk  atom  of  Mortality! 

Nor  freeze  my  blood  with  thy  diftradled  groan ; 

Ah  I  quickly  turn  thofe  eyes  away. 

They  fill  my  foul  with  dire  difmay! 

For  dead  and  dark  they  feem,  and  almoll  chill’d  to  Stone 

In  the  poem  in  blank  verfe,  entitled  *  Sight,’  there  is  mud 
in^it;  and  Mrs.  Robinfon’s  deferiptive  powers  fhine  confpi 
cuoufly  in  the  ‘  Cavern  of  Woe;’  though  Reafon  is  very  in- 
correftly  introduced  in  the  firft  ftanza  as  having  a  cure  for  ever? 
woe,  'while  (he  is  vifiting  *  the  cave  of  curelefs  woe;  and  infai 
does  not  cure  any  of  them,  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
tudey  being  firft  abandoned  by  her  companion  Fortitudey  ‘  refeec 
*  her  native  Iky/ 

Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Robinfon  certainly  poffclTes  moft  of 
qualities  of  a  poet,  but  feems  to  be  fomewhat  deficient  in  that 
criminating  faculty  which  can  ilifcern  wherein  trde  excellent 
confifts.  Hence  (he  often  labours  to  be  wrong,  and  conce> 
file  has  attained  excellency  when  fhc  is  the  furtheft  from  it.  V 
had  formerly  advifed  her  to  quit  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  Dc 
Crufea  fchool ;  ftill,  however,  (he  is  clothed  in  that  livery :  th: 
appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  fo  rooted  a  difeafe.  The  att 
ment  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  her  accent  contemplate  and 
in  the  Della  Crufea  fafhion,  and  contrary  to  the  ufage  ot 
beft  poets,  contemplate  and  perfume.  In  fomc  paflages  ot 
poems  ‘  To  Carlosy  To  ■  ■  ■■,’  ^nd  in  othef  parts  of  the  volu 
we  have  beard  it  remarked,  that  there  are  expreflions  which 
feribe  rather  the  phyjics  than  the  fentiment  of  love;  whether 
is  to  be  confidcred  as  a  prudifti  remark  or  not,  we  will  not 
termine}  but  leave  each  reader  to  his  individual  feelings. , 


Taflccr’f  SeUii  Odes., 
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Art.  XIX.  The  Infant  Vifton  of  Sha^p  tan ;  with  an  Jpojirophi 
to  the  immortal  Bard^  and  other  Poems.  By  Mr.  Harrifon. 
4to.  Harrifon  and  Co.  London,  1794. 

There  is  not  much  cither  to  bbme  or  to  commend  ia 
thefe  poems.'  The  following  fimile  is  the  happieft  thought 
we  have  been  able  to  difeover  in  them : 

*  My  heart,  rapt  in  the  melting  dream. 

Soft  beat  within  my  tranquil  brcail ; 

As  lifts  the  gently-rifing  ft  ream. 

At  each  light  wave,  the  halcyon’s  neft.* 

The  autlior  does  not  appear  to  be  a  correcl  grammarian: 
among  other  errors,  in  his  poem  to  Mr.  Fufeli,  he  ufes  the  ad¬ 
verb inftead  of  the  adjeftive  and  in  his  concluding 
poem  we  find  laid^  the  participle  paft  of  the  verb  lay^  inftead  of 
lain  the  participle  paft  of  the  verb  lie. 


Art.  XX.  SeleSl.  Odes^  Csfr.  To  which  is  added^  a  Series  of 
Letters.  By-  Mr.  Tajker.  In  Three  Volumes.  VoU  Ill. 

Exeter,  ,1793.' 

t 

tN  our  review  of  Mr.  Talker’s  two  former  volumes,  though 
we  quoted  fome  favourable  paflages  in  verfe,  we  gave  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  profe.  This  volume,  except  one  ode  at  the  end 
of  it,  confifts  of  a  feries  of  lett^s,  written  in  a  lively  ftyle,  and 
containing  many  ingenious  remarks ;  on  the  wounds  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Lucan — on  Mihon — on  Lucan’s  ac-^ 
count  of  ferpents,  &c.  &c.  But  the  fame  inequalities,  both  in 
fentiment  and  compofition,  occur. — The  following  quotation 
will  Ihew  that  Mr.  Talker  is  capable  of  writihg  well.  That 
he  is  not  more  uniformly  correct  and  pleafing,  we  arc  not  un¬ 
willing  to  attribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  his  works  having  been 
tolTed  on  that  ^  fea  of  troubles*  to  which  he  alludes  in  hjs  preface 
to  this  volume.  ‘  Homer,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  in- 
ventor  of  the  Grecian  geography,  has'  deferibed  ancient 

*  Greece  fo  very  accurately  (probablylfrom  his  own  obfervation 

*  in  his  travels)  that  he  has  been  reckoned  the  father  of  the 
‘  fcience.  Virgil  has  deferibed  the  ancient  ftates  of  Italy  almoft 

*  as  accurately  and  poetically:  I  fay  almoft,  for  I  think  that, 
^  upon  the  whole,  Homer  has  an  apparent  preference,  with  this 
‘  diftin(ftion,  that  Virgil  does  not  go  on  in  a  regular  feries, 

*  town  after  town,  in  the  natural  order  that  Homer  does;  but 
^  frequently  leaps  from  one  city  to  another,  fometimes  at  half 

‘  the 
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•  the  diftance  of  Italy — though  1  do  not  think  this  any  6ckQ^ 

*  when  wc  confider  that '  poets  defcfibe  poetically,  and  are  not 

•  confined  to  the  dull  regularity  of  a  geographical  map.  Homer 

♦  and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  what  l.ca’l  poetical  hndlcape- 

•  painters.  The  former  has  included  di  his  defer iption  in  the 

•  catalogue  of  the  (hips ;  whereas  the  latter  has.  in  fad,  given 

•  two  catalogues;  the  one  at  the  roiiciufi^m  of  the  feventh 

•  book,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  IVfija  is  in 

*  the  tenth  book.  Both  thefe  landl  rape- painters  have  given  us 

♦  cccafionally  entertaining  feenes  of  many  countries,  drawn  in 

*  their  livelieft  and  moft  natural  colours ;  whi!ft  we  meander 

*  with  them  amid  a  beautiful  variety  of  towns,  havens,  forefts, 
.  *  vineyards,  groves,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  and  are  perpe. 

*  tually  amuftd  with  their  obfervatibns  on  the'  different  foils, 
^  produds,  fituations,  and  profpeds/ 

The  author’s  ode,  addrefled  to  the  fpirit  of  Alfred,  is  not 
deficient  in  fpirit,  and  more  corred  than  ufual.  It  would  not 
have  difgraccd  the  inftallation  at  Oxford,  for  which  he  fays  it 
was  intended.  In  the  following  ftanza,  on  the  confiicution  of 
this  country,. we  hope  he  will  prove  prophetic : 

•  Still  lhall  the  glorious  bulwark  rife. 

And  nations'  view  with  envious  eyes. 

The  genius  of  thy  favour’d  ifle. 

All  clad  in  adamantiue  mail. 

While  dorms  of  anarchy  aflail,  -  • 

And  Faftion’s  tumults  idly  roar. 

Like  waves  again  d  the  rocky  flipre, 

« Shall  with  a  darning  fword  defend  the  pile, 

Preferve  its  drength  entire,  and- pillar’d  height. 

Till  fades  the  dome  of  heaven,  and  every  orb  of  light/ 


Art.  XXI.  TheMyfleriesofUdo!fho\  a  Romance :  interfperjei 
with  fome  Pieces  of  Poetry.  By  Ann  Radcliffe^  Author  of  iht 
Romance  of  the  For  eft ^  iic.  In  Four  Volumes.  lamp.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  for  G.  G.  and  J.'Robinfon,  Pater-nofter-Row# 

«794-  V 

HE  authorefs  of  thefe  vofiliies,  who  has  defervedly  received 
^  much  praife  for  her' former  produdlions,  has  certainly  added 
to  her  fame,  in  this  ftyle  of  writing,  by  the'"  Myfteries  of 
Udolpho.  Emily  St.  Aubert,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of 
Monf.  and  Madame  St.  Aubert,  who  have  retired  from  tlic 
buftle  of  the  world,  ‘  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,’  to  a  fmall 
chateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne^  in  the  prAvince  of  GaT- 
cony,  To  this  fpot  he  had  been  aitached  in  his  infancy.  He 

<  had 
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beds.  Their  converfation  was  difturbed  by  the  violent  uproar 
without,  ill  which  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  was  heard  above 
every  other  found.  Valancourt  ftarted  from  his  feat^  and  went 
to  inquire  the  occafion;  but  the  difpute  continued  fo  long  after- 
wards,  that  St.  Aubert  went  himfelf,  and  found  Michael  quar- 
relling  with  the  hoftefs,  becaufe  (he  bad  refufed  to  let  his  mules 
lie  in  a  little  room  where  he  and  three  of  her  fons  were  to  pafs 
the  night.  The  place  was  wretched  enough;  but  there  was  no 
other  for  thefe  people  to  fleep  in;  and  with  fomewhaC^ore  of 
delicacy  than  w^as  ufual  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  Wild  traft 
of  country,  flie  perfifted  in  refufing  to  let  the  animals  have  the 
fame  bedchamber' her  children.  This  was  a  tender  point 
with*  the  muleteer ;  his  honour  was .  wounded  when  his  mules 
were  treated  with  difrefpeift ;  and  he  would  have  received  a  blow 
perhaps  with  more  meeknefs.  He  declared  that  his  beafts  were 
as  honeft  beafts,  and  as  good  beafts,  as  any  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  well  treated  wherever 
they  went.  ‘  They  are  as  harmlefs  as  lambs/  faid  he,  ‘  if 

people  don^t  affront  them.  I  never  knew  them  behaVe  them- 
‘  felves  amifs  above  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  and  then  they  had 

*  good  reafon  for  doing  fo.  Once,  indeed,  they  kicked  at  a 

*  boy’s  leg  that  lay  afleep  in  the  liable,  and  broke  it ;  but  I 

*  told  them  they  were  out  there;  and,  by  Si.  Anthony!  I  be- 

*  lieve  they  underftood  me,  for  they  never  did  fo  again.’  He. 
concluded  this  eloquent  harangue  with  protefting  that  they 
Ihould  lhare  with  him,  go  where  he  would.  Valancourt  and 
Emily  exchange  hearts  before  they  feparate ;  he  returns  again 
over  the  mountains,  and  Ihe  proceeds  with  her  father,  whbfc 
health  daily  declines,  infomuch  that  he  is  obliged  to  flop  at  a 
peafant’s  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau  le  Blanc. 
St,  Aubert  is  greatly  agitated  on  finding  himfelf  fo  near  the 
eftate  of  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Clair* 
La  Voifin,  the  peafant,  relates  to  Emily  and  her  father  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chateau  being  haunted,  as  it  is  fuppefed,  and  that 
mufic  has  been  heard  at  different  times,  during  the  night,  for 
eighteen  years  laft  pall.  That  the  old  houfekeeper,  and  her 
hulband  the  lie  ward,  have  the  care  of  the  chateau,  but  that  they 
live  in  a  cottage  hard  by.  St.  Aubert  grows  worfe.  He  then 
ttlls  his  daughter  that  hie  has  a  folemn  promife  to  receive  from 
her :  this  was,  that  Ihe  would  never  fell  La  Vallee,  their  former 
refidence.  He  alfo  deferibes  a  part  of  the  floor  in  one  of  the 
xDoms  there,  where  are  fomc  papers  and  other  things  fecreted. 
He  inftru6ls  her  how  to  open  the  fpring,  and  then  requefts  that 
Ihc  will  (Icftroy  whatever  Ihe  may  find  there  (^xcept  a  purfe 
with  two  hundred  louis),  without  examining  them.  He  dies 
foon  after,  leaving  Emily  to  the  care  of  Madame  Cheron,  his 

.  -  1  filler, 
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by  her  own  woman,  who  is  alone  privy  to  her  fccret  paflion  for 
the  Marquis  dc  Villcroi.  They  proceed  to  Languedoc,  where 
Ihe,  by  perfuafion  and  feigned  ftories,  excites  the  Marquis  to 
allow  his  wife  to  be  poifoned,  believing  her  attached  to  forre 
Other  man.  After  hcr’death,  he  leaves  the  Chateau  and  Lau- 
rentina  in  difguft.  She,  flung  by  difappointed  love,  and  remorfe 
for  her  •  former  crime,  retires  to  the  convent  of  St.Clair,  and 
aflumes  the  name  of  fifter  Agnes ;  and  (he  it  was  who  ufed  to 
Wander  in  the  woods  at  midnight  playing  on  her  lute,  and  which 
is  delcribed  by  La  Voifin  to  St.  Aubert.  .  Montoni  is  feized  and 
carried  to  Venice  as  the  fuppofed  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he  is  fecretly  murdered, 
Emily  at  length  returns  to  her  chateau  of  La  Vallee,  in  Gafeony, 
where  (he  gives  her  hand  to  Valancourt. 


In  this  romance  are  interfperfed  fome  beautiful^  pieces  of 
poetry,  particularly  the  mariner.  The  intereft  of  the  flory  is 
wonderfully  well  kept  up;  the  'imagery  is  pi£turefque,  and 
fometimes  fublime;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  crowded.— 
This  is  the  beft  compofition  of  this  kind  that  has  appeared  fince 
Mrs.  Inchbald’s  Simple  Story. ' 


.  Art.  XXII.  The  Life  and  extraordinary  y/dventures  of  James 
Molefworth  Hobart^  alias  Henry  Griffin^  alias  Lord  Mojfey^ 
the  Newmarket  Duke  of  Ormond^  tff c.  By  N.  Drslloc.  In 
Two  f^olumes.  pp.  528.  i2mo.  Sael,  Newcaflle- Street, 
Strand.  1794. 

H  E  editor,  who  is,*  wc  prefumc,  the  writer  of  thefe  me- 
^  moirs,  endeavours,  in  a  preface,  to  refute  the  objections 
that  have  or  may  be  made  to  the  publication  of  fuch  a  work  as 
this.  Fir  ft,  it  has  been  pbferved,  that  the  memoirs  of  a  ma- 
IcfaCtor  cannot  be  fufSciently  interefling  to  attrad  public,  at* 
tention.  But  bv  the  aflbeiation  of  a  few  other  ideas,  the  cha- 
raCter  ami  fate  even  of  this  malefactor  may  become  interefling. 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  judge,  allied  bv  confanguinity  to  fome  no¬ 
ble  families,  well  educated,  able  fo  to  conduCt  himfelf  as  to 
command  refpeCt,  affeCt  nobility  for  a  conflderable  time,  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  leaft  fufpicion,  and  with  equal  eafe  capabl?  of 
adopting  the  manners  of  the  unlettered  vulgar,  apd  of  defeending 
to  the  loweft  fpccies  of  thievery.,  A  much  more  important  ob¬ 
jection,  with  refpeCt  to  the  public,  is,  that  a  relation  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  extravagancies  of  a  licentious  young  ntaii,  reflrained 
by  no  one  moral  principle,  might  have  an. improper  influence 
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on  the  juvenile  mind.  This  objedlion,  the  editor  admits,  may 
with  propriety  fuggeft  itfelf  on  reading  the  title-page:  buti  on 
pcrufing  the  work,  it  will  be  found  that  the  inevitable  evils 
which  follow  the  gratification  of  illicit  pleafures,  are  particularly 
noticed;  great  care  is  taken  to  point  out  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  fmalleft  relaxation  in  moral  difeipline;  and,  above  all, 
in  thofe  paffages  where  vice  feems  to  have  crept  forward  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  an  occafipnal  hint  Is  given  to  thofe  who  fuperintend 
youth,  by  which  its  dreadful  confequences  may  be  frequently 
averted.  Laftly,  it  has  been  faid,  that  no  real  benefit  can  arife, 
at  any  rate,  from  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  work. — What!  is  there 
no  inftrudion,  fays  the  editor,  to  be  obtained  from  a  lively 
pi£lure  of  the  gradations  by  which  a  youth  of  genteel  rank,  and 
liberal  edudation,  fell  from  virtue  and  innocence  down  to  the 
loweft  ebb  of  human  degradation  ?  Is  there  no  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  obfervations  made  on  thofe  little  circumftances 
which  gradually  debafe  the  mind,  and  reconcile  it  to  that  guilt, 
at  which,  but  a  fhort  time  before,  it  would  have  revolted  ?  This 
work,  though  it  pofielfes  many  fimilar  advantages,  is  not  a  no* 
vel,  where  the  hero,  after  feenes  of  intrigues  -and  debauchery, 
as  though  to  reward  him  for  his  crimes,  receives  the  fair  hand 
of  his  miftrefs,  ^ut'a  detail  of  extraordinary  fadls,  communicated 
by  Hobart  himfelf,  frequency  interrupted  by  (hort  obfervations, 
which,  though  unufual  in  fimilar  produdions,  may  not  prove 
unpleafing  to  the  reader. 


Thus  far  the  editor,  who  gives  a  very  juft  account  of  the 
nature  of  his  publication,  and  certainly  makes  the  beft  apology 
that  can  poflibly  be  made  for  it. — T  he  firft  objedion  to  it,  viz. 
that  it  cannot  be  generally  interefting,  is  completely  refuted  by 
a  perufal  of  the  work,  which  contains  the  life  and  death  of  a  per- 
fon  endowed  with  many  rare  accompli (hments^  drawn  up  by  a 
writer  of  judgment  and  of  tafte  ;  acquainted  with  the  condud 
of  the  paifions,  verfant  in  the  .ways  of  men,  (hrewd,  penetrat* 
4nd  well-informed, — As  to  the  fecond  objedion  ftated, 
though  it  be  true  that  the  life  of  Hobart  illuftrates  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  vice  and  mifery  to  the  eye  of  the  difpailionate 
moralift,  the  youthful  mind,  prone  to  pleafure,  is  more  allured 
by  the  blandimments  of  vice  aflbeiated  with  fplendid  talents  and 
(hewy  qualities,  than  deterred  by  its  confequences.  Such,  (hall 
we  fay,  unfortunately,  is  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  vicious  has  more  force  than  virtuous  example.  ^  We  fpeak 
of  the  infedion,  the  contagion  of  vice  ;  we  want  a  word  to  de¬ 
note  the  focial  influence  of  virtue.  7'he  more  clofely  and  con- 
ftantly  that  men  are  brought  together  in  great  numbers  in 
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focicty,  the  more  they  are  denuded  of  natural  modefty  and  fim* 
plicity,  the  more  impudent  and  immoral.  Labourers  in  gar* 
dens,  fields,  and  woods ;  manufa(Sturers  whofe  occupations  ad* 
mit  of  folitude,  or,  in  proportion  as  they  admit  of  folitude,  arc 
regular  and  inoffenfive  in  their  manners.  It  is  in  company  that 
men  become  ipoft  abandoned,  .when  they  lead  on  and  fortify 
one  another  in  vicious  courfes. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  grand  and  important  leflbn  to  be  learned 
from  the  life  of  Hobart;  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  progrefs 
of  vice. 

After  Hobart  was  convinced  that  his  fate  was  inevitable^  he 
wrote  letters  from  Newgate  to  difFerent  gentlemen ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  fhewing  the  mixture  of  reafon  and  diftradlion  which 
occupied  his  faculties  juft  before  the  awful  moment  of  death,  is 
the  only  one  that  could  be  any  wife  interefting  (fays  the  editor) 

to  the  reader : - The  die  is  caft — my  fate  decided. — A  world 

^  of  recurrences  rack  my  perturbed  mind !  Yet  I  am  not  in* 

*  fenfible  of  your  benevolent,  yoiir  generous  affiftance,  your 

*  calming  admonitions.— My  prefent  lot  is  worfe  than  a  thou- 

*  fand  deaths!  My  own  refle&ions — a  folitary  cell — excluded 

*  from  every  ray  of  hope,  or  the  fmalleft  glimpfe  of  the  light  of 

*  heaven  I 

*  Through  the  “various  viciffitudesi  of  life,  I  have  hitherto 
^  found  it  to  be  in  the  conftitution  of  fublunary  things,  that  the 

*  endurance  of  evils, is  the  common  lot  of  mortality;  and,  in 
‘  the  benignant  order  of  Providence,  that  the  worft  evils  fliould 
‘  be  endurable,  by  happening  fo  progreflively,  that  our  natures 

*  are  gradually  tempered  to  the  infelicity  of  their  condition. 

*  But,  alas!  1  am  now  overwhelmed  with  defpair.  Adieu  for 

^  ever.*  ' 

Though  this  publication  (hews  the^  common  fate  of  knave?, 
with  all  their  fubtlety,  the  fame  objedlion  lies  againft  it,  in 
point  of  morality,  that  is  juftly  made  to  the  Beggar *s  Opera, 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  other  books  of  the  fame  ftamp,  which, 
while  they  fliade,  and  even  give  a  falfe  glitter  to  vice,  fugged: 
to  depraved  minds  many  pra£tical  hints  of  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  carrying  evil  deHgns  into  execution. 


M 


Art. 


Ha  mil  ton*  j  Juryman's  Guide, 


Art.  XXIII.  Hamilton's  Juryman's  Guide ;  or;  The  Englijh* 
man's  Right.  Containing  the  Antiquity ^  llffy  Duty^  and  juji 
Privileges  of  Juries^  by  the  Laws,  of  England.  IVith  necejfary 
Injiruhtions for  Jurymen  to  make  proper  Minutes  on  Trials^  fo  as 
to  havfj  at  one  View^  a  clear  State  of  the  Proceedings,  pp,  65. 
8vo.  IS.  Printed  for  Hamiltoni  at  the  Shakfpeare  Library, 
Bcech-Strcet.  '1794. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Hamilton,  after  quoting,  at  full  length. 
Judge  Blackftone  on  the  importance  of  trial  by  juries, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  prefent  edition  of  the  treatife 
before  us :  ‘  In  the  year  1680  the  pamphlet,  which  I  have  nov^, 
‘  the  honour  of  ferving  up  to  the  public,  was  firft  printed;  and 
*  though  there  was  no  name  prefixed  to  the  book,  it  is  on  all 
‘  hands  agreed,  that  it  was  written  by  that  honeft  and  able 
^  lawyer  Sir  John  Hawles,  who  was  made  folicitor-general  to 
*  King  William,  July  i,  1695,  for  his  great  fcrvice  in  the  caufe 
‘  of  liberty.  It  was  again  publilhed  in  1732,  1764,  and  1770; 
^  and  has  ever  been  allowed  the  moft  valuable  book  extant  for 
^  the*  inftruftion  0/  Jurymen.  But  whether  for  want  of  this 
‘  words,.  Jury-man’s.  Guide,  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
*  adopt  in  the  title-page  of  the  prefent  edition,  or  from  what 
*  other  caufe  I  know  not,  the  book,,  though  well  known  to  the 
•  profeffion,  has  never  been  fufficicntly  circulated  among  thofe 
*  for  whom  it  was,  no  doubt,  more  particularly  intended.  I 
have,  therefore,  at  the  inftance  of  feyeral  valuable  friends, 
•  who  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  fingle  copy  after  the  moft 
‘  diligent  fearch,  as  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  taken  upon 
*  me  the  very  agreeable  talk  of  furnifhing  my  countrymen  with 
*  as  complete  an  edition  of  that  valuable  performance  as  it  is  ii^ 
‘  my  power  to  prefent  them  with.’ 

In  this  edition  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  direiftions  neceflary 
to  be  obferved  by  jurors  in  taking  minutes  of  the  legal  pro* 
ccedings. 


Of  the  utility  of  this  treatife,  which  is  allowed  to  be  excels 
lent,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  As  to  the  prefent  edition,  be- 
fides  the  diredlions  to  jurors  refpefting  the  proceedings,  it  has 
to  boaft  the  merit  of  giving  it  an  appropriate,  juft,  and  popular 
name.  Nor  let  this  merit  feem  trivial.  Even  in  philofophy,  it 
Is  no  fmall  p»-aife  to  make  juft  claffes,  and  to  call  things  by  their 
proper  names. 


Q  g  4 


47*  Dr.  Franklln’j  R$iJes  for  reduting  0  Grtat  Empi 

Art.  XXIV.  A  Convention  the  only  Means  of  faving  us  from 
Ruin.  In  a  Letter  addreffed  to  the  People  of  England.  By 
Jofeph  Gerald.  Eaton.  1794. 

The  nature  and  tendency  of  this  publication  may  be  learned 
from  the  motto  on  the  title-page,  extrafted  from  Locke  on 
Civil  Government.  *  If  a  long  train  of  abufes,  peculation, 
*  and  artifices,  all  tending  the  fame  way,  make  the  defign  vi. 
*•  fible  to  the  people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel  what ‘they  lie  un- 
*  der,  and  fee  whither  they  are  going;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
c  that  they  fhould  then  roufe  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  put 
t  the  rule  into  fuch  hands,  which  may  refcue  to  them  the  ends 
(  for  which  government  was  firft  ere^ed.’ 


Mr.  Gerald,  after  a  very  forcible  reprefentatidn  of  the  evils 
we  labour  under  in  fociety,  and  the  fources  of  thofe  evils,  in  a 
ftrain,  like  that  of  Dr.  Swift,  worthy  of  a  fcholar,  y^t  adapted 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  people,  lays  down  a  plan  for  a'  convcn. 
tion;  plauilble  in  theory,  and  highly  popular,  but  of  too  com¬ 
plicated  a  nature  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  anarchy 
and  all  its  confequences.  ■ 


Art.  XXV.  Rules  fair  reducing  a  great  Empire  to  a  fmall  one. 
By  the  late  Benjamin .  Franklin.,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander,  Lord  Loughborough.  To  which 
is  added,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Reprefentives  tj 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General  Congrefs  a£emblei, 
pp.  l6.  8 VO.  3d.  Ridgway.  London,  1793. 

^T’HE  dedication  is  pithy,  and  much  in  the  ironical  ftyle  of 
Dr.,  Franklin’s  Rules.  Whoever  reads  the  latter  with  the 
Declaration,  mull  obferve  many  ftriking  refemblances  between 
the  condu^  of  courts  to  a  free  people  at  that  time  and  the 
prefent. 


Art* 


/ 


national  jtffairs, 


Art.  XX VL  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue \  or^  An  eafj 
Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Jhort 
Vocabulary^  Englijh  and  Latin.  By  George  Chapman^  LL.  Dm 
Author  of  the  Treatife  on  Education,  pp.  132.  Small  8vo# 
IS.  bound.  ‘London:  fold  by  T.  Cadell,  Strand.  1793. 

The  Treatife  on  Education,  to  which  the  title  page  refers^ 
having  in  a  few  years  come  to*  a  fourth  edition,  is  a  fpe« 
cimen  of  the  author^s  abilities.  This  brief  compend,  framed 
on  the  plan  of  the  lare  Mr.  Ruddiman’s  elaborate  performance 
on  the  fame  fubjedf,  has,  we  are  informed,  been  introduced 
into  fevcral  eminent  fchools  of  the  North ;  in  which  part  of 
the  kingdom  Dr.  Chapman^s  (kill,  experience,  temper,  and  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  teacher,  have,  during  the  currency  of  half  a  century, 
procured  him  reputation.  It  is,  even  in  its  prefent  form,  cal¬ 
culated  for  general  ufefulnefs,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  grammatical 
education.  If  in  a  manner  equally  concife  and  perfpicuous^ 
rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  profody,  had  been  added,  we  (hould  not  have  hefitated  to  re¬ 
commend  its  reception  into  our  Engliih  academies,  as  a  fyfteni 
of  Latin  grammar  fufficiently  comprehenfive  to  fuperfede  the 
ufe  of  larger  works  in  the  courfe  of  preparing  youth  for  the 
univerfity; 
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[  Continued from  our  laji  Number.  ] 

•  •  * 

TN  Germany  the  minds  of  men  and  councils  of  princes  are 
divided  both  by  religious  fentiments  and  political  interefts: 
yet  there  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country,  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  abhorrence  of  French  principles,  as  well  as  averfion  to 
the  French  national  charaSer;  which  never  furely,  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period,  was  difplayed  in  fo  execrable  a  light.  The  confe¬ 
deracy  have,  indeed,  for  fome  time  paft,  been  much  alarmed  at 
the  threatened  defertion  of  the  King  of  PrufEa,  who  refufed, 
without  large  fubfidies,  to  furniOi  more  than  his  quota  as 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  the  Imperial  army.  A  negociation 

has 
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has  been  entered  into  with  this  monarch,  and  his  troops  ftlH  ap, 
pear  in  the  li/i  of  the  confederated  armies :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  after  fuch  a  correfpondence  as  has  been  carried  on 
between  him  and  the  Convention,  that  he  will  fpill  much  of  the 
Pruffian  blocd  in  maintaining,  againft  France,  the  caufe  or  the 
quarrel  of  Auftria.  It  is  confidently  afferted,  and  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  French  have  known  how  to  avail  themfelvesof 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  or  the  opinion  they  had  formed, 
of  the  character  and  the  wants  of  the  Pruffians,  If  money,  not  Ihe 
general  caufe  of  crowned  heads  and  military  glory,^  be,  as  is 
faid,  his  objedt,  the  confederacy  undoubtedly  begin  to  expe- 
rience  fomewhat  of  the  ufual  fate  of  combinations.  But  the 
Auftrians,  and  others  of  their  allies,  are  animated  by  a  high 
Ipirit  of  vengeance  and  of  glory :  nor  will  the  coldnefs  of  one 
of  their  members  put  an  immediate  flop  to  the  attempts  of  the 
allies. 

Nor  will  the  King  of  Pruffia,  or  his  fucceffors,  have  rcafon 
to  congratulate  the  Brandenburglan  race,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Pruffian  army  is  to  be  rather  a  nominal,  than  an  active  party  in 
the  prefent  confederation.  The  military  fpirit  of  Pruffia,  al¬ 
ready  impaired,  will  gradually  decay,  while  that  of  Auftria  is 
confirmed  and  heightened.  "And,  after  peace  is  concluded  with 
^  France,  as  it  one  day  muft  be,  the  warlike  Auftrians  will  fail 
on  the  unwarlike  Pruffians,  who  muft  feek  prctedlion  from  thC' 
court  of  Peterfburgh,  and  fall  into  a  dependence  on  that  atpbU 
tious  power,  like 

POLAND ; 

a  country  which,  although  Mr.  Fletcher,  as  above  obferved, 
confiders  it  as  formed  to  be  a  great  independent  ftate,  fi^ms  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  total  difmemberment.  It  has  only  one 
•  ftrpng  fortrefs,  which  has  been  feized  and  occupied  by  the 

Ruffians.  Woods  and  rivers  it  has;  but  not  fuch  barriers  as 
ufually  define  and  defend  great  kingdoms.  Here  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  would  find  ample  hope  for  his  turn,  and  abundant 
apology  for  new  fortifications.  Yet  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  rifing 
like  Antaeus  after  every  fall,  and  the  varying  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  may  poffibly  reftore  the  Poles,  and  even  exalt  them 
above  their  former  rank  in  the  fcale  of  nations.  May  the  po¬ 
litical  and  geographical  divifions  of  Fletcher  be  juftified,  ths 
fpirit  of  Kofciufke*  encouraged,  and  the  rights  of  the  Poles,  a 
people  worthy  of  liberty,  and  capable  of  receiving  it,  be  pro- 
tcAed ! ! ! 


•  The  chief  leader  of  the  prefent  infurreftioni  in  Poland. 

Since 


I 
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Since  writing  the  above,  undoubted  intelligence  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  counter-revolution  is  going  on  in  Poland;  that 
the  Poles  fortify  War  fa  w,  and  apply  for  fuccour  to  the  Turks 
and  the  French.— What  is 

*  *  f 

THE  TURKISH  AMBASSADOR 

doing  in  England?  Has  the  court  of  Conftantinople  political 
invention  and  intrigue  enough  to  atteqypt  the  excitement  of  a 
league  agaiiift  the  power  and  the  artmees  of  the  Czarina,  of 
the  Perfians,  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  England  ?  Of  fuch  a 
confederation,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  would  not  be  an 
unnatural  objedt.  The  TurkiQi  empire  might  make  ample 
compenfation  to  Great  Britain  for  her  prote£li6n,  by  fea,  againft 
the  Ruihans,  without  injury,  nay,  with  advantage  to  itfelf.  The 
pofleffion  of ‘the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Cyprus  by  the  Englifli,  a 
paflage  over  land,  and  a  fortrefs  or  two  at  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
all  of  them  forming,  together,  a  chain  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  her  Afiatic  fettlements,  would  redound 
equally  to  the  fecurity  and  the  advantage  of  both  the  Turkifli 
and  the  Britifh  empires, — There  was  a  jundure  when  Great 
Britain  might  havd  efFeftually  protected  and  gained  thefriend- 
Ihip  of  both  the  Poles  and  the  Turks.  But  a  Ruffian  war, 
it  was  forefeen,  or  rather  felt,  would  be  unpopular.  A  great 
ftatefman  fhould  riot  be  determined  by  the  popularis  aura\ 
but  truR:  for  juftification  and  fame  to  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  his  plans. 

,  The  Emprefs  of 

RUSSIA  - 

.  I  . 

is  railing  a  great  military  force,  the  ultimate  objeft  of  which, 
no’  doubt,  is  the  redudlion  of  Conftantinople.  '  The  prefent 
conjunfture  of  affairs  encourages  this  enterprife.  '  To  the 
French  Catherine  may  fay.  If  ye  ftir  in  behalf  of  the  Turks,  I 
will  join  the  confederates :  to  the  confederates.  If  ye  move,  I 
will  join  the  French.  Thus  flie  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
and  having  contributed,  by  her  fair  promifes,  to  embroil  the 
weft  of  Europe,  fhe  does  in  the  eaft  what  fhe  pleafes. 

The 

DANES  AND  SWEDES, 

it  has  been  for  fome  time  furmifed,  have  been  endeavouring  to 
form '  an  armed  neutrality  for  the  prote£Iion  of  trade.  Re- 
prifals  made  on  Englifli  veffels  in  the  Baltic  for  the  capture  of 
Swedifli  fliips  bound  for  France,  and  continued  naval  prepara¬ 
tions  at  Stockholm,  Chriftiana,  and  Copenhagen,  feem  to  verify’ 
that  report* 
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The  affairs  of 


GREAT.  BRITAIN, 


though  engaged  in  a  war  of  new  charafter  and  unknown  extent, 
wear  an  afpedt  not  unprofperous,  •Her  armies,  in  conjundtion 
with  thofe  of  her  German  allies  (though  not  diredfed,  it  would 
appear,  upon  any  general  principles  that  may  control  the  ad. 
verfity  of  accident),  abundantly  fuftain  her  reputation  for  mili¬ 
tary  courage  and  martial  bravery.  The  fally  of  3000,Briti{h 
and  Hanoverians  from  Menin,  who  "fought  their  way  through 
10,000  of  the  enemy,  and  even  carried  off  two  field-pieces,  may 
have  been  equalled,  but  has  never  been  furpaffed,  in  the  annals 
of  military  achievements. — The  rcpulfe  of  the  French,  who, 
flufhed  with  fuccefs  on  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at¬ 
tempted  to  ftorm  the  Auftrian  entrenchments,  difplayed  a  per¬ 
severance  to  which  the  ftimulus  of  intoxication,  the  terror  of  the 
guillotine  impelling  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  fuperior  num¬ 
bers,  were  oppofed  in  vain. 

.  The  French  Weft- India  iflands  have  fallen  into  our  hands: 
.  not  a  few  of  the  enemy^s  frigates,  as  well  as  merchantrhen,  have 
been  taken  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  fo  profperous  is  our  commerce, 
that  the  duties  of  I793»  though  the  firft  of  the  prefent  war, 
have  been  found ‘to  be  fhort  of  thofe  of  1792  only  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  made,  with  great  fpirit,  for  the 
internal  defence  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  faid,  for  what 
meafure  of  miniftry  efcapes  cenfure?  (and  certainly  they  ought 
not  to  cfcape  jealous  obfervation)  that  in  this  mode  of  conduA 
Mr.  Pitt  treads  in  Mr.  Neckar's  paths,  which  led  to  popular 
confufion  and  direful  calamity;  while  others  affirm  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  Britifh  conftirution.  But  it  was  followed  in 
1745;  and  there  are  undoubtedly  not ‘many  meafures  of  which 
we  have  fo  little  reafon  to  complain,  as  the  taking  of  money  for 
the  public  ufe  by  the  public  confent.  The  hiftory  of  England 
clearly  (hews  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  fo  tena¬ 
cious  as  of  their  money.  They  would  fcarcely  purchafe  li¬ 
berty  at  the  expence  of  money ;  much  lefs  would  they  give  it 
jway  for  flavery. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  month  there  has  been  a 

SUSPENSION  or  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT, 

for  the  purpofebf  enablmg  miniftry  to  a<ft  with  that  promptitude 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand ;  a  meafure  which  is 
juftifiable  on  the  principles  of  found  policy ;  but  whidi  is  ar¬ 
raigned  by  certain  eccentric  geniufes,  and,  amOag  the  reft,  by 
Loid  Stanhope,  who  feeks  to  unite  the  privileges  of  a  peer 

with 
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well  as  of  other  commanders,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  their  men  as 
much  as  poffible.  In  the  prefent  war  they  make  no  account  of 
their  men,  whom  they  ftimulate  to  aftion  in  feafon  and  out  of 
feafon,  by  the  brandy  bottle  in  their  hand,  and  the  guillotine  at 
their  back.*  This  war,  on  the  part  of  France,  is  charafterifed 
by  favage  ferocity  and  prodigality  of  life. 

The  Orders  of  the  Convention  to  their  armies,  to 
mafTacre  all  Britifli  and  Hanoverian  prifoners,  that  could  pro¬ 
ceed  only  from  the  Iqweft  and  nooft  vulgar,  as  well  as  the  moft 
infuriated  minds,  is  nobly  contrafted  by  the  judicious  and  hu- 
mane  manifefto  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  which,  we  are  yet  willing 
to  hope,  will  produce  its  due  effe<Sl  on  the  minds  of  the  French 
officers  and  foldiers — and  it  certainly  will,  if  there  remains 
among  them  the  fmallcft  fpark  of  military  bravery. 

The  military  councils  of  the  allies  are  now  aided  by  the  mU 
litary  talents  of  the 

MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS, 

who  is  generally,  however,  confidered  as  a  commiffioner  fent 
to  watch  the  Pruffians,  and  fee  that  they  work  for  the  wages 
they  receive  from  this  country. .  So  numerous  are  the  French, 
and  with  fuch  eafe,  being  in  their  own  country,  do  they  make 
up  every  lofs,  that  the  heavy  difafter  of  their  army  at  Charleroi 
has  not  removed  from  the  allies  ferious  apprebenfions  for  th$ 
lafety  of 

OSTEND, 

our  key  to  the  continent.  *  It  is  in  confequence.  of  thofe  appre- 
henfions,  that  the  army  under  Lord  Moira  has  gone  to  Weft 
Flanders.  And  here  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  however  reliiftant, 
not  to  notice  and  acknowledge,  that  the  prefent  campaign  has, 
on  the* whole,  been  rather  favourable  to  the  French.  We  were 
in  hopes  that  Lord  Moira  would  have  found  a  fit  opportunity 
of  carrying  fuccour  to  the  loyalifts  in  Britanny.  Such  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  not  prefented*,  otherwife  this  excellent  com¬ 
mander,  and  unfullied  charadker  as  a  man,  would  have  embraced 
it.  He  is  now  called,  inftead  of  making  any  attack  on  France, 
to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  confederates^ — As  the  campaign 
advances,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  either  party  are  alternately 
agitated  by  the  viciffitudes  of  war.  But,  while  the  French  even 
maintain  their  ground,  they  clearly  gain  an  advantage.  For, 


•  The  force  under  Lord  Moira^  originally  intended  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Britanny^  like  many  others  of  our  mcafures^ip  this,  as  well  as 
die  American  war,  was  a  day  behind  the  fair* 

while 
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while  the  feeds  of  difunion  grow  up  among  the  allies the 
very  lapfc  of  time  confirms  the  authority  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  is  conduced  on  any  principle,  or  comprehcnfive  fyf- 
tem,  that  might,  by  comprehending  or  fuppofing,  control  parti¬ 
cular  accidents.  7'his  want  of  philofophy  and  genius  in  our  ca¬ 
binet,  we  have  already  noticed,  and,  too  probably,  (hall  have 
farther  reafon  to  deplore.  The  plan  of  the  prefent  campaign, 
laid  down,  as  we  have  been  informed,  by  that  accomplifhed 
officer,  the  Auftrian  Colonel  Mack,  was,  to  divide  the  confe¬ 
derate  force  into  three  parts:  with  one  to  befiege  Maubeuge ; 
with  another  Liflc ;  and  with  a  third  to  puih  on  to  Paris,  The 
neceflity  of  defending  Flanders  completely  fubverted  this  plan  of 
operation — and  now,  as  it  would  appear,  we  ftrike  about  us  like 
madmen,  without  any  plan  whatever  ;  in  the  vain  hope  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  French  to  their  fober  fenfes  through  laffitude  and  the 
lofs  of  blood.  Phlebotomy  is  fometimes  a  wife  prefeription— 
but  not  to  the  dodlor,  when  the  dodtor  himfelf  lofes  more,  or  as 
much,  as  the  patient. — Having  thus  gone  the  round  of  nine  out 
of  the  ten  circles  into  which  we  have,  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
divided  Europe,  we  come,  at  laft,  to  what  is  the  centre  of  all, 
and  the  whole  world  to  us,  ,  ' 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

^  The  American  war,  like  moft  wars  of  ambition.  In  the  prefent 
enlightened  age  when  philofophy  converts  the  aftual  occupancy 
of  every  country  into  a  garrifon,  terminated  in  defeat,  and  added 
fix  millions  annually,  to, our  (landing  taxes.  The  political  con- 

I  ftitution,  Simulated  beyond  its  powers,  and  haftening  to  morti¬ 
fication,  was  relieved  by  the  lenient  hand  of  peace.— Nothing  but 
the  .'moft  inevitable  neceflity  (hould  have  induced  us  to  enter 
again  on  a  (imilar  courfe  of  violent  exertion.  And  this  reafoning 
was  made  ufe  of  when  it  happened  to  be  in  unifon  with  the  fen- 
timents  and  paffions  of  adminiftration. 

'Fhe  BritKh  nation^  juftly  renowned  for  philanthropy,  and  an 
indignation  againft  injuftiqe,  manifefted,  by  the  unequivocal 
fign  of  voluntary  contribution,  a  defire  to  avert  the  (lavery  of 
Poland.  Why  did  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  vows  and 
voluntary  fubferiptions  of  the  Engli(h  nation,  remain  a  filent 
fpeflator  of  the. nefarious  difmemberment  of  Poland?  Becaufe 
Ihe  calculated  the  expcnce  of  war,  and  was  faithful  to  the  intc- 
refts  of  commerce :  becaufe  the  frtuation  of  our  finances  ren- 


*  Not  to  fpecify  all  the  caufes  of  this  difunion  we  may  'obferve,  in 
general,  that  among  the  confederates  feme  are  militaiy,  and  think  it 
their  intereft  to  indulge  in  feudal  ambition,  and  that  others  arc  com¬ 
mercial.  A  (imilar  diftinftion  takes  place  among  individuals  of  the 
fiune  nation. 
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dercd  it  impolitic  to  interfere  in  continental  difputes.  Oh !  that 
this  frigid  caution,  which  arrefted  us  from  fuccouring  a  caufe 
fo  noble,  had  not  been  difdained  when  we  were  drawn  into  the 
troubled  ocean  in  which  we  are  now  tofled !  What  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  by  candour  and  the  calmed  rcafoning  from  our  public 
condud  in  the  grand  affairs  of  nations  ?  Is  it  any  other  than 
this,  that  we  afe  more  afraid  of  the  progreffive  fpirit  of  liberty, 
than  of  the  advancement  of  princely  ambition,  and  that  parti* 
tioning  policy  that  mud  lead,  if  not  checked,  to  unlverfal  em¬ 
pire.— ‘The  brilliant  vidory  of 

LORD  HOWE 

over, the  French  fleet,  and  the  rcduftion  of  Corfica,  are  doubt- 
Icfs  to  be  marked  in  the  column  of  advantage  and  good  hope 
on  the  fide  of  Britain.  The  victory  of  Lord  Howe  may  alfo  be 
confidercd  as  a  ch^ck  to  the  Danes j  Swedes,  Americans,  and 
Gcnoefc,  who  meditated  an  armed  neutrality. — But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  merchantmen  from  America  and  the  Weft- 
Indies  have  arrived  fafe  in  the' French  ports,  to  the  number,  it  is 
faid,  of  140  fail,  laden  with  what  the  French  fland  'moftly  in 
need  of:  fo  that  the  prefent  rulers  of  France  boad  that  the  ftar- 
vation  plan  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  is  completely  defeated. — It  is 
pretty  apparent  that  the  French,  on  their  own  ground,  are  a 
match  for  all  that  part  of  Europe  that  can  be  brought  to  aft  fe- 
rioufly  againd  them.  The  hope,  in  which  many  lent  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  prefent  meafures,  that  the  bufinefs  in  difpute  would 
foon  be  fettled,  begins  to  languifh.  Few  affeft  to  dilbelieve, 
that  the  epnteft,  if  not  relinquiflied  on  our  part,  will  be  pro- 
trafted,  indefinitely,  and  become  defperate. 

We  fhould  now  go  on,  in  our  circle,  to  France,  the  centre 
of  Europe  in  many  refpefts;  and  which  every  day  prefents  new 
fubjefts  for  refleftion:  but  of  this  our  limits  do  and 

we  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  touching  on 
fet  of  our  next  Number.  ! 


ERROR  to  be  xorreaeJ. 

In  oar  Number  for  the  paft  month,  p.  347,  it  is  affirm  e^Tthat  Mr. 
Bryant  fuppofed  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  writing  coeval  with  the 
world.  The  writer  of  that  article  foon  difeovered  his  miftake  by 
confulting  the  Analyfis,  Vol.  Ill.  p.  123,  where  the  author  pro- 
fefles  his  belief,  that  no  writing  was  antecedent  to  the  law  at 
Mount  Sinai.  The  writer  had  not  the  opportunity  of  correfting 
the  error,  by  revifing  that  •fheet ;  and  the  “affertion  is  now  re¬ 
traced.  Yet  ftill  it  is  affirmed,  that  Cadmus  lived  fevcral  centu¬ 
ries  poflerior  to  the  law  from  Sinai. 

■  '  '—^——1  I  ‘  I 

15*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefted  t$ 
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